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ABSTRACT 

7 Nebraska Adult Ba^sic Education (ABE) program 
administrators^^have been studied in terms of their general 
characteristics and part-or full-time position* in an attempt to 
gather^ data to\ assist in future program development, administrator 
r<3cruitment, ~ a na, ddminis tr ato r training programs, A questionnaire was 
sent to all known administrators in the State, with a 93, UUX \eturn . 
Four major sections sought information regarding: (1) 
demographic/biqgra.phic data; (2) the nature of each respondent's 
program, including ^rpblem evaluation; (3) administrator task ^ ' 
analysis; and (Uy^^Hpreptions of competencies ai)d need for additional 
education. Data analysis is presented in 1*9 tables and jnajor findings 
are enumerated. Host administrators were found to be male, part-time, 
between S^-^nd 50 years old# having some graduate training, ^and no 
specific training for adult* education work. A variety 'of competency 
training and educational needs were uncovered, with part-t'ime people 
indicating more need in this area. Results are stated in a variety of 
formats, and,, recommendations include that th-e State Department should 
continue to seek additional "funding for hiring full-time 
administrators. The questionnaire, location of courses "and programs, 
high school equivalency diploma statistics, and 1970 Census 
information regarding Nebraska's educationally disadvantaged adults • 
are appended. (LH)^ * . , • • 
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FOREWORD 



AdulLEducartion has experienced. a rapicLarnv/th durinq^fae past few 



years in the United It ajLCs:.^. PxC Lqrams, jO f adult -and 



Lijia-educatlca jr*.^ 

the State of Nebraska have alS'o made impressive advances in recent^^years. 
The Adalt Education Division of the Nebraska State Department of Education 
under l^e leadership of Dr. Leonard Hill alonq with the cooperative efforts 
of the University of Nebraska, the state technical comniunity colleaes, 
various other higher education institutions, public school administrators, 
^and the Adult and Continuing Education Association of Nebraska have helped 
-Increase significantly the total number of adults served each year* 



There exists, ;however^' a need to provide eygn more programs of , adult. 



education to the citizens of this state in order to fulfill the promise of 
life-long learning, fOr: all who desire it. The purpose of this research pro- 
ject was to contribute in solving some of the* tasks that lie ahead. It was 
felp that an analysis of the leaders^i'fp in Adult Basic Education would pro- 
vid^ some insight and information needed to understand better the field of 
adu"^t education in Nebraska and provide for its. future needs.' 

i The research assistance of Mr. Jack VJatkins and Mr. Ken Dolezal is 
greatly appreciated. In addition, Dr. Hill, his^ staff , and ABE administrators 
in Nebjcaska have provided valuable assistance and information. * 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



— ^Genet^l Stat^en 



The need to evaluate and research educational endeavors is imperative. 
Above and beyond the realistic need to be accountable lies the altruistic desire 
to do "good", especially in this era of .econoinic hardship. No longer can the .American 
society afford to pour resources into various educational programs without assessing 
carefully their effectiveness^ 

fprmal evaluation of educational pr*ograms can be beneficial in several ways: 

One benefit 1s simply that someone is considering whether the most 
important evaluation questions are being asked. Another- is the greater^ 
likelihood that evaluative judgements wi ll be ba sed on a dequa te information. 
Arbrfrd^berreftt^is that persons in a posTtion to improve Ttie program' are 
/more likely to knovJ about the evaluative judgments and to be committed to 
using thenil ' 

, Research and evaluation are very important for a program of basic education such 
as tlebraska^s state-wide program of Adult Basic Education* The^attempt to provide^ 
^ basic education for all' adults is a necessary action in respon-se to the changing 
sWvival needs of people living in a dynamic society. Therefore, this research/effort 
endeavored to measure the effectiveness of the ABE program*.^ 

The impact of the administrator upon the success or failure of ABE activities is 
one which needs to be analyzed* Many ABE administrators or persons carrying out ad- 



ministrative tasks are former, part-time, or full-time Dublic school teachers. It 
IS important to study the effects of educational background ^nd experience on the 

success^'of ABE programs. ' \ 

\ ■ r . 

A question, too, for this study is what i5"the effect'of having full vs. part- 

time program a?lministrators? "Employment of a fu-ll-time dirertor .of ABE programs in 



urban centers will result in a morp coherent, aggressively developed and better 

r^eilk^ca^H^rograms-^ If suQi\-^ &{j^^estiof^ is valid fer^ttrban ttreas — 
liice ^tmcoTn arrd 'Omcrh^mli ft ti? iturt"^ wl W^tfe^^ 

The implications df the ^bove discussion for education in general and adult 
education specifically are numerous. Obviously, the entire approach to funding 
may, need to be re-examined. Full-time administrators for many parts of 'rural 
Nebraska may be impossible^ -however , the rapicLexpansion of^ the community college 
in the state may provide a Ineans for securing full-time administrators who work 
on an area basis or who share ABE responsibilities with other adult education duties. 
In addition, the training of administrators and supervisors will no doubt need to 
be addressed in. a different way once a.tfetter understanding of the ABE administrator 
J^ possible , — -Einal ly , the apftroac he s t a k erUby-^the-^tate^education-af^^^ in 



working with ABE programs may, need some revision. It is hoped that this study will 
provide some useful information in dealing with such issues. 

The Need to Examine ABE in Nebraska 

The growth, of adult education ip the State of Nebraska has. been spectacular, 
in recent years. * 

. - The pepariment of Adult Education at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
now has nearl^ 250 graduate students pursuing Masters and Doctoral degrees. 

- - The 1973-74 community college enrollments exceeded 48,000 adults just in 
community service, adult, and continuing education areas. 

— The Nebraska Public Schools experienced a 36 percent adult education en- 
rollment increase in seven years, enrolling nearly 42,000 adults' by 1972. 
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The Adult Basic Education program has experienced even great er g rowth in the 
pasi-few -yeajcs... - For example, -JabXe-J.. shoves ABE enrollments fxtr sever-al year^.. ^ 



Table. 1. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS IN NEBRASKA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS FROM 1969-:^3 



Year Adult Basic , l^ercent Change from. 

Education > Previous :Yjear 



1969-70 1,764 35.0% 

^1970-71 . 3,737 , : -1-1-U&%- 

1971- 72 3,818 22.0% 

1972- 73 6,098 62.3% 



Source:. Adult and Community Education Section, State Department of-Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. . " ^ - 

Note: See also Appendix C for a display of the growth in high school equivalency 
certificates awarded in Nebraska. 



Thus, the growth of ABE and the related staff development needs are , important 
issues that the State Department of Education must consider in its long range plan- 
ning efforts. The res'ults of this study should prove useful in future program plan- 
ning decisions. 

Problem Setting 

A,varie,ty^o^.problems exist related to the provision of quality ABE programs in 



the State of NebrasJ<a, One major problem centers around the' securing, training, 
- and succ e ssf u l u ti 44^fe4:e n of progra ^n-adHWHStrators^ — Beea^ise the University of 
Jlebraska's Department of Adult and Continuing Education does-JiotJiave -a-speclalized 
training emphasis in ABE, the department's administrative training efforts are 
directed toward potential ABE administrators 6n a limited basis. The Department 
is currently in the process of addinq personnel and courses specific to ABE, but 
most training efforts have been through special workshops, adult education conferr 
ences, and individualized help from the State Department of Education, Conse- 
quently, on6 problem of the study was to find as much information as possible about 
Nebraska's ABE administrators. Anctther problem exists* because of the many sparsely 
populated parts of the state and the limited financial support for ABE- That pro- 
blem is the widespread use of part-time directors of ABE instead of full-time ad- 
ministrators. 

The program administrator tends to be the "cement" that holds the 
" components of t-he ABE program together. V/hen this vital full-time role 
is lacking, . . . the program tends to b? smaller, to include primarily 
the easy-|o-reach participants, and to include few services beyond the 
classes themselves. 

The administration of Nebraska's ABE programs at the community level is carried 
out in one of three ways:^ (1) by a full-tijne director of adult education, (2) by 
a part-time diredtor of adult education, or (3) by classroom teachers who complete 
only those administrative tasks necessary for the operation and continuation of thei 
individual classes. For the purposes of this study types two and three were grouped 
together and classified as part-time. 

In Nebraska the number of full-time directors of ABE is quite small. Thus, 
another problem of this research was to compare and contrast ABE programs based on 
the types of administrative arrangement existing:". 1) full-time director and 2) part 



-5-. . 

time director- As will be explained in Chapter III, the prog^^ms \^ere-e^tn4fted — 

in a variety of V/ayS in n^rlpr Pxtr?^^'^ -informatinn hn hnf h ; ^rr;=>nnpmptlt<; - 



Purpose of the Study 

To provide some answers to the problems described above, the following com- 

ponents of ABE programs and administrative arrangements were studied and are the 

purposes of the study: ^ • 

'X. To compare on various characteristics the ABE programs and administrative 
arrangements in the State of Nebraska 

2. . To describe the ABE administrators in terms of: . 

Demographic characteristics 

b. Educational background 



(1) Educational preparation 

\l\ Administrative experience * ^ 

(s) Professional association memberships 

c. Attitudes toward a variety of administrative problems 

d. Attitudes toward a variety of tasks 

e. P,9rceived needs relative to vario.us competency areas 



3. To^rive some implications, possible conclusions, and 'suggestions for 
future research. 

Limitations of the Study- ^* 
^ ~i ^ 

The, study had three major limitations. The first of these dealt with ^the fact 
that there is an incomplete theoretical framework for asking relevant questions per- 
,tain1ngto ABE program success. Consequently, research on this' subject must be 
f^itially exploratory and knowledge-building. Reliable Jbenchmarks pertaining^to the 
administrative function, the administrator, and training ne(rds as they affect pro-, 
gr^am success must be establishad. " i 
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Tim beuolKi-tlffiltation diVects itself ttf the ABr^rograms studied. A questil^- 
-i^akG study^-eendttcted in all Nebraskd cmmnunities tnstr-hsv^an flmr p fngy^.^; 
-however, not all program administrators' participated. Thus, it 'Ts 'assumed that 
data compiled from the questionnaires represent all ABE programs in the state, 
but the limitations of incomplete daia-ffeke this assumption somewhat hopeful. 
- Another limitation centered around the questionnaire utilized to gather the 
information. Some answers analyzed for this study no doubt are based on misinter- 
preted questions. However, it was assumed that respondents completed the forms to 
the best of their ability. ^ r 

Definition of Terms 

Certain terminology usedin.this report requires definition. Unless noted ' 
otherwise throughout the report, the fol lowing definitions wgre utilized: 

Adult — Any person who has reached the maturity level where he or she has 
assumed personal responsibililty for self and sometimes others and has assumed 
a productive role in the community..- - , 

Adult-Basic Education (ABE) — Instruction in communicative, computati.onal , 
and social skills for adults whose inability to use thes^ skills lesserrs their 
oj3taining or retaining employment commensurate with their real ability^*' This- 
usually includes instructions for adults' whose educatfonal attainment is- belo^i' 
eighth grade level. 



Adult Education — Relationship between -a student and an educational agent in 
whidi the agent provides, and/or supervises, a series of related learning exp6r:iences 
for the student. > ' ' 

Administrator — A person chosen to discharge the administrative duties Ve-' 
"lated to personnel management, planning, funding, student recruitment, and evalu- 

ERjC ^ .? 1 ? ' 
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ation in a conmunity's ABE program. In the State of Nebraska such an individual 
can work through a public school, coimunity college, public institution, or state 
college* , ' , ^ ' ' ' 



# 



Full-time Administrator - A person spending a majority of his/her 
^ ' time as an ABE administrator* 
' Part-time Administrator - A person primarily involved with teaching 

^ 'or some administrative duties other than with an ABE .program. ABE 
^administrative duties would then reprfesent""only a small portion of 
' V his/lter work r&sponsibilitie^.- 

Clientele --^ Refers to the person or type af persons benefiting from a specific 
educatibnal service. ' ' : * ^ . 

Community Service — The provision of commurjity-wide education to individuals 
Sasqd on their needs. This term typically is. associated witli the activities of a 
community college. , ^ « , ^ ' 

Cdntinuinq Education — "That Idealistic an^ timeless^xonceptual thread that 
connects all deliber^ate efforts to help the human organism learn throughout life. . 
It has become common for^adult educators who function within tbe (formal) context 

of colleges and universities to refer to their activities as continuing education." 

^ ^ ' _ »^ 

Course — Term Used to designate a specifi^c type of adult learning event which 
has^ an ,identif iabl e ^purpose and^ content. 

English as a 'Second Language (ESL) — The study^of English by an individual who 
actively communicates verbally and graphically with a language other than English* 

General Educational Development^ (GED) — • Curriculum consisting of orgahiz&d 
learning^ experiences designed to increase skills, knowledge^and understanding in the 
academic areas 'of social studies, English"", literature, science and mathematics. 
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Adults who successfully pass the 6ED test earn GE8 or high school equivalency 

J ^ 

•certificates which permit them to enter colleges or universities, vocational schools/^ 
i or a variety of other training programs. 

■ Lifelong Learning — "A universe of purposeful, learning opportunities found 
> 6 

1^ both within and outside the formal (systems)." It is usually thought of in con- 
nection with the need to learn throughout one's lifetime in order to cope with a 

% 

constantly changing society. 

Program — An activity which is planned and organized with specific objectives. 

Outline of the Study 

The second chapter review^ some litl^ture related to administration of ABE 
programs. Much of the available literature pertains to a general discussion of the 
topic on both a national and state level- However, the chapter presents some infor- 
maition specific to ABE directors and to ABE programs in the State of Nebraska, 

Chapter III describes the design of the study and include the following;^ 
(1) a discussion of the procedures employed to collect j:he data including a descrip- 
tion of the data collecting instrument, (2) a description of the participants in the _ 
study, and (3) a discussion of the 'ddta analysis and display scheme. 

Chapter IV contains a display and' discussion of the findings. This chapter in- 
cludes numerous tables to h6lp present the data v/ith statistical testing employed 
whenever it aids in explaining or exploring the .data, c 
I The final chapter (V) discusses the implications of the findings and draws some 
tentative conclusions. The chapter also contain's a brief summary of the study, makes 
several recoirfhendations, and indicates some further research needs." 
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|f CHAPTER il. 
SURV^I OF SELECTED LITERATURr ' . . 

Introduction ' . ' ^ 

Adult and continuing eduction has emerged as a distinctive part of the 
total educational system. Industries^ universities, vocational -technical schools, 
colleges/ community public schools, government agencies, and many other agencies 
are making .educational servi^^^s available to adults. Educators are predicting 
that major changes will be ntade in the structure of our educational system with' 
one of the revisions being the extension of education over one's lifetime, "life- 
long learning". As an example of lifelong educational needs, the number of students 
in Adult Basic Education programs nearly doubled during the years from 1969 to 1972^ 
Recently legislation was introduced in Congress that, if passed, wou]d allow 

i 

States to support adult education programs in accordance with local needs and 
priorities, 2 In.particular, this legislation would allow fidults to continue their 
educa-tion through the secondary school completion level;, also, the til ^ made pro- 
visions for the development of experimental projects, research, and the professional 
development of teachers and administrators of adult education programs. As 
legislation of' this nature becomes law, many new adult education programs no douUt 
will be aclcjed to the already rapidly growing list. 

As the number of adult education programs increases in the State of Nebraska, 
more personnel need to be trained for the role of administrator and director of the 
newly-created organizations^ Because the State Department of Education desires to 
determine the relationship between the administration afforded by different types of 
directors and the success of an adult education program, they have cooperated with 
the Department of Adult and Continuing Education at the University of >lebraska in 
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.this study. Thus, the study is ao effort .to determine some useful criteria. for , 
sdlectl'ng administrative personnel and for deciding what type of administrative 
arraTigements have the most potential in developing effective ABE programs. 



i .The ABE Administrator . 

Griffith describes the function of the director of an adult education program 
as follows: 

The director of an adult education program has msny of the same re- 
sponsibilities as a school system superintendent. He rrust set up a cur- 
riculum; he must hire a teaching staff; he must determine the competence 
of prospective teachers; he must evaluate the adequacy of the instruction; 
he must see that financial records are maintained, and, in niost. cases, that 
the budget is balanced; he must see that adequate records are developed and 
maintained; he must see that provisions are made for supplies and equipment; 
he must see that registration is orderly and efficient; he must see that the 
physical plant i^ properly maintained; and he must provide for the necessary 
,in-service training for his staff , / • . 

In addition to these many tasks, most directors serve as a public relations 
person, plan student recruitment campaigns, and cinaTyze needs in order to plan an 
appropriate program. They. must also worJc cooperatively with ^^dus tries, schools, 
volunteer /agencies, churches, and service organizations to provide educational op- 
portunities for the entire community. * . . ^ 

Desirable, tooT the director should hold a philosophy of education congruent 

with that of the supportive institution of which he or she is a part. Bergevin 

states a philosophy of adult education acceptable to many educators: 

Adult education has a general purpose: to ^discover and present to the 
adult the opportunity to advance e^s a maturing individual, and to help him 
learn how to contribute his share to the civilizing process. This purpose 
would seem to offeY an opportunity to the learner and to the teacher to 
^hink of the adult as a unique human being with 'possibilities and limitations 
constructive and destructive tendencies, capable of socially acceptable and , 
antisocial acts. and able, to a degree, to become the good and virtuous 
person Aristotle describes In his Pol itics .^ ' * ^ • * 
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What has been descHbed to date is a person trained specifically for the 
task of administering Adult education and conmitted to developing a comprehensive 
■program for the comnuriity in which it is based. However, in examining ABE programs 
in the jJnited States^ it becomes apparent that most administrators now working in 
Adult^ Basic Educati/)Ti were not originally prepared for this type of work with adults- 
In essence, th6 ABE field has been struggling to develop an identity which will 
^ suggest to prospettive educators that a valid career choice even exists.^ 

The lack of/adequate preparation or of an early career; choice no doubt has a 
variety of e;ffects on local programs that only continuous research will be able to 
uncover, Howevjer, one recent study found evidence of disagreement among admitiis- 
trators and otHer groups on the actual objectives of ABE/GED programs and a significant 
difference of opinion on who should formulate objectives for students,^ It coul^l be 
concluded that jproblems of this nature may have long range deleterious effects on 
ABE programs^ 

Another* type of probjejn is the fact that many ABE administrators are former or 

part-time K-12' teachers. If such individuals accept a position administering ABE 

programs, th6y often do so for "moonlighting" reasons or for a variety of other in- 

centives: % < 

. . . admiVii strati ve experience and visibility as an aid to subsequent pro- 
motion in ,the system, the challenge of being a pioneer . . . , the satisfaction 
of doing 'something to help solve some of our urgent social problems, and what- 
ever feelihgs of power and status that come from being an administrator*^ 

Even givejl the problems of inadequately trained directors, and of many part- 

time people, there is evidence that those individuals who eventually select ABE as 

t^eir professional area of interest, part-time' or full-time, "tend to be action- 

oriented with str'png commitments about social progress and with optimism about the 

extent to which ^adjjlts can change*" It is this sense of growing professionalism 

and commitment thai, is sa'encouraging and that has the potential of^ountermanding 



^^9^.variety of deleterious problems. 10 
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* ABE in Nebraska 

The Department of Adult and Continuing Education at the University of 
Nebraska and the Division of Adult Education at the Nebraska State Department of 
Education cooperate annually on a variety'of adult education research projects' 
and workshops. The Adult Basic Education (ABE) Evaluation Reports of 1970 and 
1971 are two examples of these types of endeavor. ' 

The reports reflect an amazing growth in ABE in just a few years. The 1970 
report, for example, showed the following ABE enrollments in, the State of Nebraska; 

1967 - 703 enrollments 

1968 - 967 enrollments 

. 1969 - 1830 enrollments ^ 

These figures reflect a 160% increase in only three years. At the same time, 
• • -* • 

it was estimated in the study based on census information that nearly 280,000 ' 
Nebraskan adults still are in need of ABEJ2 jhe potential for growth based on 
these' findings is staggering. The number of professionals and volunteers working 
in ABE programs has also inpreased in the past few years. The following figures 
reflect this growth from 1968 to 1969.^^ . 

„ / ' 1968 1969 

Full-time 10 9 

Part-time 62 " 129 



\ 
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.Total 72 138 

These figures reflect a 92% increase in the one year. 

The 1971 evaluation report revealed that these patterns of growth were continued* 
For example, 1845 students were enrolled during 1970 in ABE programs throughout »the 
state^^^ Although the percentage of increase over 1969 was small, this was a year 

■ ^ \ 
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when federal support of ABE began "leveling off. The report also showed that a 

total of 199 part- and full-time professionals and volunteers worked as staff 

1 c . ■ ' 

members in ABE programs.'^ This reflects a 44% increase. 

The Department carried out a study in 197^ of a different group of adult 

education programs. Responding to a questionnaire, ^29 public schools reported 

the following regarding their adult education efforts: 

Of the. returned, \ . . 132 schools checked (that) they have an 
adult education program ... Of those schools which responded in the 
negative, 140 schools identified programs they would like to develop. . .^^ 

The number of professionals working ,tn these programs is also large. A total 
of 131 schools reported that they had a full-time, part-time, or extra-time 
administrator for their adult educTTion programs.^'' In addition, 1270 teachers 
of adults working on these programs were also identified. 

This study also discovered a wide diversity in the types of courses being 
offered. A total of 439 courses were offered in. subjects including such topics 
as agriculture, arts and crafts, self-enrichment,,^hd parent and family life.'^ 

A final study to be reviewed here involved a 1973 examination of adiilt edu- 

/ ■ 

cation programs and attitudes of personnel toward adult education in a variety of 
educational institutions. In 114 public schools surveyed, it was found that four- 

' i ' ^ ' ^ 

teen has full-time administrators of adult education and 100 had part-time 9d- 
ministrators.^^ The total number of personnel, part-time, full-time, and volunteer, 
were reported as follows:^^ 

1971 \m 
957 ■ 1086 

In both of the above years^i approximately 64% of the total personnel were part-time 

/// 

teachers of adults. /, 



■:// 
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f 

The location of the programs of adult education in the above study was some- 
what varied, although most {B2J%)yefe in public schools, (Appendp^ B has ad- 
ditional information on program location,) In addition, 13.5^ were in a technical 
community college, 1,9% were in a state college, and one program v/as located in 

99 

a nursing home. 

The Department' of Adult Education is in the process of completing more studies 
on adult education in Nebraska, In addition, graduate student research, research 
in other institutions or in departments of the University, and evaluation efforts 
by the State Department of Education will continue to build a picture of adult 
education programs for the state! ' 
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CHAPTER III 

, ■ -i. 

^ " - . DESIG^N OF THE STUDY . ' 

The .thems "developed thus far is that administrative arrangements can be quite 
varied from, one community to the next, and that such arrangements need to be an- 
"aTyzed in order to determine their strengths and weaknesses. Most ABE administra- 
tors in the State of Nebraska are part-time and* frequently, have had little ex- 
perience in adult education. Thus, it seems logical to ask the question: .What is 
the "current picture regarding ABE administrators and administrative arrangements 
in Nebraska? It is the purpose of this study to provide some answers to that 
question in order to better plan-gaining programs, to better understand how to 
recruit administrators, and to improve the ABE program. 

' Type of Study ' . 

This research endeavor used exploratory field study techniques, Katz notes 

that exploratory studiias have three purposes: ( 

To discover significant variabl6s in the field situation, to discover 
relations among variables, and to lay a ground, work for later, more ' : 

systematic and rigorous testing of hypotheses.' 

As this is only^an initial attempt to explore and, to discover some of the 

information regarding a(][ninistrative arrangements in ABE programs, there are no 

hypotheses for statistical comparison. However, it is expected'^ that the results- 

of this study will provide a better understanding of some existing variables, 

prompt continued research, ^nd promote a later testing' of hypotheses, 

* _ I ■ - . 

Data Collection Procedures 

The data col lection*^ procedures involved the use of a questionnaire (see 
Appendix A). The instrument contained four major sections. The first section 
ascertained information of a demographic/biographic nature. The second section 
dealt with information specific to the nature of each respondent's adult education 
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program, including an evaluation of the various administrative problems each 
respondent faced. The third section asked respondents to indicate the importance 
they. would attach to a variety of possible tasks for an administrator. The final 
section sought information regarding each respondent^^s perception of his or her 
competencies for administering ABE programs and how additional knowledge through 
continuing education could be achieved. 

Validity , ^ ' 

In developing the questionnaire an initial review of literature aided in 

V 

assessing the types of questions to be asked. After a draft of the instrument was 
constructed a panel of judges was utilized to assist with the content validation. 
The State Director of Adult Edtfcation, the C^irman of the University of Nebraska 
Department of Adult and Continuing Education, a graduate student research assistant, 
and an ABE full-time administrator examined the questionnaire. The panel pro- 
vided suggestions on the research plan, on wording, and made judgements on the 
questions to be included in^ the instrument. Finally, observations were made during 
the pilot-testing that suggested the instrument was actually measuring administrators' 
attitudes, knowledge, and educational needs. ^ ^ 

Reliability { ^ ^ 

The instrument was pilot-tested with four ABE administrators after a second 
drk^ was completed. One full-time administrator and three part-time administrators 
were involved, none of whom were included in the final population. They provided 
comments and completed the instrument, yielding information that resulted 1n minor 
modifications and a third and final draft of the Instrument. Two of the pilot- 
test administrators were called by telephone two weeks later and asked the same ^ 
questions. There were no significant changes in their responses and it was assumed 



that as reliable an instrument existed as was possible to construct on limited 
resources. 

Population for the Study \^ 

The population that received a questionnaire consisted of every known ABE 
administrator, part-time or full-time, in the State of Nebraska ^t the time of 
, mail-out (early suiraner, 1974) except those. who had participated in the pilot -study. 
Thus, 122 instruments were mailed out and 114 were>eturned for a 93.44^ return. 
Telephone follow-up through the state WATS line helped to generate such a high rate 
of return. ' ' ^ 

Data Analysis 

Tables with frequencies, percentages, meansi and standard deviatiolis will be 
utilized to describe much of the data throughout Chapters Ill'and IV. IrKaddition, 
the following analyses were employed wherever it was determined that priorities- 
perceptions, or needs couTd be better explained or where the significance of any 
differences shown through explbratoi^y computations could be shown. 

1. The t-test of significaince was employed to explore the relations betv/een 

nominal ized (actual or researcher-manipulated) variables (questions' on the instru- i 

ment) and interval scaled variables. Al though ^'there is, no assurance that each 

"^scaled item on the questionnaire was ^tyruly equal -Interval in nature, the assumption 

of interval scaling 'wqis made so that a t-'test could be used". 

. . • if we use ordinal measures as though they were interval or ratio 
measures, we can err seriously in interpreting data and the relations, 
ii^rred from'^ta, though the danger is probably not as grave as it has 
beefhmade out to be . . . On the other hand, if we abide strictly-by 
the rules, we cut .off powerful modes'of measurement and analysis and are 
left with tools inadequate to cope with the ^froblems we want to solve.^ 
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In addition to assumptions about equal intervals, the researcher made the 

assumption that tv/o populat1oi>s, i.e., natural or manipulated groupings, might 

or might not^have the- same variance. The SPSS computer package automatically 

computes an F test of sample variance so that a decision on pooled-variance 

probability. estimates versus separate variance probability estimates could be 

deter:fTiined at the .05 level of confidence: ' ^ - >^ ♦ 

' . . , The/null hypothesis ^H^ : a^^ = with alternative H : o^^f * 

a^^ and a significance level a" is chosen . . . From the sample vanances,^ 



F^is computed. 



F = larger s^ ^ ^ * ' 

smaller s^ 

If the probability for F is greater than a^, Hq Is accepted; t based 
on the pooled-variance estimate . . . shoald be issued. 

If the prx)bability for F is less than or equal to a*', is rejected; 
t based on the separate variance estimate . . . should be used. 3 

Thus, the researcher examined each t value In light of the above and significant 
values reported in the next chapter were determined accord ijigly. 

2. A crossiJ^reak analysis was utilized whenever an exploration betv/een two 

nominal {actual or resdarcher-manipulated) variables seemed appropriate: 

The major purpose of crossbreaks .is simply s1:ated: to facilitate the 
7 study and analysis of relations. Crossbreaks, by conveniently juxta- 
« -posing research variables, enable the researcher to determine the nature 
'Of the relations between the variables*^ ^ , ' 

The SPSS package contains a crossbreak analysis program that Includes com- 

putation of the chi-square statistic' Fisher's exact test is applied In SPSS when 

there are fev/er than 21 cases and Yates' corrected chi-square is applied to ^11 

Other comparisons' when the tables are 2 X 2 tables. Significance found at the .05 

level and beyond^lll-be included in this ^udy.^ * 
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The Respondents 



General Information 



Table 2 displays a variety of demographic/biographic data pertaining to the V^. 
respondents. In sunmary, most administrators are male, are between 30 and" 50 in 
age, have had some graduate training, have not ha4=a*^ specific training for adult 
■education work and are part-time. The findings compare closely with data from 
earlier research studies in the state other th^.the growth in ndmber of adminis- 
trators. ^'^'^ ' ^ ■ ^ \ ^ 

The respondents were also asked how many years they had spent in various facets 
of education. Although many individuals reported b6ing quite new to adult eduoa- 
tion, several had spent between one and three yeaVs ,teaching or adminiS'tering adult 
education programs on a part-time basis. Eleven reported ten or more years in 
adult education; however, the average number of years when everyone was included ' 
proved to be less than two years. As might be expected almost everyone reported' 
some experience in youth-related educational endeavors, with ^7. respondents. re-- 
porting an average of 5.7 years in full time educational administration positions 
and 87 respondents reporting an average of 6.6 years in full time K-12 teaching. 
The reported major areas J? study in college wer^e quite varied as can be seen 



in Table 3. The' lack of concentration iri education as an undergraduate is peY^haps 
surprising, although undoubtably many of those reporting other areas also obtained 
a teaching certif-icate; this is supported partially by the amoynt of time reporte4 
as teaching experience. The advanced degree reportings were not unexpected, -\/ith 
edacational administration' as a heavy area- of emphasis. 
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mK Table 2, Various DemogVaphjc/Biographic Characteristics 

of the Study's Respondents 



Characteristic Description 



Response . 
Frequency 



Percent 



^Accumulative 
Percent 



SEX: ' . ' 
Male . . 

Female • 

AGE: • - , • , 

30 and youfiger. 

31 - 40 . 
41-50 

51 and older 

- HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION: ■ 

A. A. degree or less- 
• ■ B.S^B.^ 

' M.S./M.A.' ^ • 
Specialist degree 
Doctorate 

SPECIFIC TRAINING FOR ADULT ED. 
Yes 
No 

I 

■ ADMINISTRATOR STATUS: 

Full -time * ' ■ ' 
Part-time 



103 
11 
114 

29 
37 
26- 
19 

111^ 



.4 
. 28 
50 
26- 
_6 
114 

.39 

111 

14 
96 
^110 



90.4 
•9.6 

.100.0 

•26!l 
33.4 
23.4 

. ]Li 
100.0 



26.1 
59.5 
•82.9 
100.0 



mean = 39.45 
St. Dev. =' 10.67 



' 3.5 
24.6 
43.9 
22.8- 

- 5.3 



3.5 



28.1 
: 72.0 
^ 94.8 
100.' 1 



I'OO.l (Rounding error) 
35.1 ' — 

> 

64.9 
100.0 

1^7 
■ 87.3 ' - 
'100.0 
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O Less than 114 in each category is due to some nqnTjesponses for that item. 
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Table 3. Major Area of Study by College Degree 



Major Area* of Study -Undergraduate Masters Special is't Doctorate 



■ 


No. 


1 


No_ 


L 1 


No. 


1 • 


No. 


1 ' 


Adult Education 


1 


0.9 


1 


'1.1 


2^ 


5.4 


1 


10.0 


Social ,Sciences 


31 


. 27-7 


3 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Physical Sciences^ 


»26 


• 23.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Counseling 


0 


0.0 


' 6 


6.7 


1 


2.7 


1 


10.0 


Educ, .Admin, 


0 


0.0 


48 


53.3 


, 32 


86.5 


8 


80.0 


.Elem, Educ. 


4 


2.7 


2 


2.2 


0 


oro ' 


0 


0.0 


Second. Educ, 


2 


1.8 


13 


14.4 


0 


.0.0 


0 


0.0 


Special Educ, . . 


'0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


.0.0 - 


Business Admin- 


n 


9". 8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Physical Educ, 


6 


5.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Indus tri a 1 / Voca ti onal 


29 


25.9 


* 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 ■ 


0 


0.0 


Hisc'd^llaneous , ' 

- I 


2 


1.8 


16 


-.17.8 


2 


5.4 


0 


0.0 


TOTALS 


112'' 


100.2 




99.9 


37^00,0 




100.0 


(two did not respond) 




i 












^This category included 


mathemat^, 


physics. 


chemistry, etc 









''Some reported a major although they haci not yet completed fhe degree. 



'^Two reporied specializing in adult education, although their degrees were In 
educational administration. 
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Th6 respondents were also asked to supply infonnation as to the types of 
educational certificates possessed, the. following summarizes their answers: 

Type of Certificate Teaching - Administration 

Professional 43 40 ^ 

Standard ' 28 ^ 20 • 

Pre-standard ,13 

Provisional ' 4 . 1 

Substitute 1 . 

1 Year Adult/Vocational 1 * ' 

5 Year Adult/Vocational 12 , . ' 

To determine something about the administrative placing of ABE programs in the 
state, respondents were asked to describe the location of their program. Twelve 
programs were in community colleges, 87 in public schools, two in state colleges, 
one in a nursing home, and ten in some other setting or in some combination of the 
above categories*. 

One additional questioa was asked in order to understand more about the re- 
spondents* Each person v/as asked "In which, of the following professional societies 
do you hold membership?" ^ • . • ' ^ 

Foljowing is a summary^ of that information: \ " 

National Education Asstfciation (NEA) 47 

Nebraska State Educa'tional Association (NSEA) \ 70 / 

Adult and Continuing. Edqcation Association of Nebrasl<a (ACEAN) * 18 
National Association for Public Continuing anti Adult Education 

(NAPCAF)^ . 5 

Adult EdutaTion Association of the U.S.A. (AEA) 3 

The information presented thus far should not be too surprising- The typical 

ABE administrator in ^Nebraska is much like his or her counterpart in other; states: 
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Male, part-time, and without much visible connection yet to the field of adult 
education ~ in ether wojf'ds, they have come into the field "through the back 
door\" ' ' ' w^'^ ' 

Significant Differences / ; 

A crossbreak comparison of most of the variables described thus far revealed 
several significant chi-square differences. Tables 4-6 detail this information. 
These tables can be sunmarized as follows: ' ■ • ^ 

. 1. Younger respondents were less likely to have obta^'ned graduate education, 
to have a professional teaching certificate, and to have a professional administra- 
tion certificate. No real surprises are apparent^ other than the fact that age and 
expe?f&nce account for some achievements. 

2. Less educated. administrators were less likely to have their undergraduate 
degrees in the behaviorial sciences and less .likely to be professional certificated 
as teachers. The latter finding follows logically from the information presented 
in number one above. It can also be suggested that less educated administrators 
(and probably the younger ones, too) appeared to hbve gravitated away from physical 
science areas to people-rela^te^> positions at a rate greatef^than the other . r€t- v 

spondents. - * 

3. Males were less likely to belong to the state's professional adult educa- 
tion association. This is undoubtedly due, ip part, to the factf that many^more 
males have been or. still. are school administrators and, thus, s.till likely to show 
allegiance to professional K-12 related associations. ' 

The information presented in this chapter should provide some better under- ^ 
stahding of the types of individuals administering Nebraska's, ABE programs. Hopefully, 
research of tile type reported for this study will contribute to meeting administrators 
training needs, will help them in their administrative efforts, and will aid in the 
state's efforts to'^ improve its adult education programs. 



Table 4, Crossbreak Comparisons of ^ 
Three Demographtc/Btographic Variables with Age- 



Comparison 
Variables 



39 or less 
^lo: V 



40 or more 



TOTAL 



Level of Education: 



bacneior s or less d\ o/»o 


Q 

o 


10*4 


OO 


riore inan bacneior s oo o^.o 


A A 

32. 






lotai 00 luu.u 


CO 

be 


lUU.U 


1-08 


X va 1 ue - 5 . DO 


51 g. = 


.018 




Professional Teacher Qprtificate: 








Certified 14 24.1 


27 


50.9 


.41 


No^-Certified 44 75.9 


26 


49.1 


70 


^ 58 100.0 


53 


100.0 ^ 


111 


value = 14.04 


Sig. = 


.0002 




Professional Admin. Certificate: 








Certified ' 10 17.2 


•'28 . 


5^-8 


. 38 


Non-Certified 48 82.8 


25 


47.2 


Zi 


58 . 100.0 


53 


100.0 


' ' 111 


X^ value = 14.04 • 


Sig. = 


".0002 





Responses totaling lesl^than 114 due to non-response or non-applicable categories 
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Table 5, Crossbreak Comparison of 
Two Deraographic/Biographic Variables, with Highest Degree Obtained 



Comparison . Bachelor 'is or less 
, Variables No. % 


More than Bachelor's 
, -No. i 


TftTA 1 

lUIAL 


A 

Bachelor's Degree Major: 








• 


Behavioral Sciences^ 4 


13.8 


4] 


50.0 




Physical Sciences'^ 25 


86.2 


41 


50.0 


> . DP 


TOTAL 29 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


ni 


value = 


10.20 


"Sig. = .001 






Professional Teacher Certificate: 








Certified 5 


17.2-' 


. 38 


,46.3 


43 


Non-Certified. 24 , 


82.8 


44 


53.7 


68 


TOTAL 29 

• 


100.0 


82 


100.0 

/ 


m 


value = 


6.47 

- -I 


Sig. = .001 







Social Sciences, English, education, and counseling 
b ■ ■ ^ 
Mathematics, physics, and business 
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Table 6. Crossbr?eak Coinparison of Sex with Adult and Continuing 
Education Association of Nebra.5l(a Membership Status ; 



'Comparison 
Vartable 


Male 

of 

No* ■ % 


female 
• -No. • ■ ■%:,■ ■ 


TOTAJ. 


Membership Status: 






* 




Member 


13 * 12.6 


5 


45.5 


'18 


Non-Member 

TOTAL 


90 87.4 
103 100.0 


6 
11 


100.0 


114 




value = 5.78 ■ - 


Sig. = 


.016 


> 



/ 



I 
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CHAPTER IV , 
FINDINGS . 
Introduction 



-The purpose of this chapter will be to present as concisely as. possible 
the major findings of the study. There are two major sub-divisions to the chapter. 
The first, area will describe a variety of administrator perceptions. The'second 
area will include' a di'scussion and display of supporting data related to comparing 
part afid full-time administrators. Interpretive comments will be included in 
this chapter when it is i;elt they facilitate clarity. 

Administrator Perceptions 

« 

-Problems - ' . 

The respondents were asked to indicate the importance they as admi nistrato rs 
would attach to a variety of problems. Table 7. displays this information. As 
can be observed most responses were distributed across the various five point scales 
and tended to be somewhat normally distributed. Noticeable exceptions were "la- ' 
sufficient Classroom Space", where most respondents indicated that the problem was 
not very important to them, "Lack of Appropriate Instructional Material", where 
respondents tended to indicate that the problem was on the least important side, 
"Planning Effective Programs", where administrators often indicated that it was 
quite an important problem, and "Lack of State Level Approval", where respondents 
often felt it was not a very important problem. 

The perceptions descr;ibed above were also. compared by a t-test with the 
various demographic/biographic variables outlined in Chapter III. As Can be seen„ 
in Table 8 there were four significant findings. In summary, these findings suggest 
the following: ' \y 
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Table 8. T-test Comparison of 
Various Demographic/Biographic Varn'atles With Some Problem Areas 



Comparison Variable - • Problem Area 

V 



Lack of Funding 



Level of Education; / 'No. Mean. %i. Dev. ' 

Bachelor's or Less / 25 2.52' 1.61 

More than Bachelor's 72 3.40 1%41 

t value = -2.60 " Sig. = .011 

■ - - -■ - - - J? - ■- - 

Lack of Appropriate Instructional Material. 

Sex: • No. " Mean St. Dev . ^ 

.Male^ t> , 88 2.69 a. 1.22 

Female . v lo ' . 1.80 '0.79 

t value = 2.26 ' Sfg. = .026- 

Specific Training for Adult Education: • * . 

Yes .37 ' .2.27 1.15 

No . 58 2.79 1.24 . 

t wlue = -2.06 Sig. = .042 



Lack of Integration of State, Local & 
Federal Programs 



Specific Training for Adult Education: 



No. Mean St. Dev. 



Yes - 36 2.47 1.36 

No ^ * 58 ' 3.12 1.38 

t value = -2.23 Sig-. = .^8 > ' * 



!♦ The more educated administ/a tors, were likely to place greater ifiiportarrce . 

' " , ■ ' ■ •« / ' ■' 

' on the lack of funding as a problem in comparison to less educated respDnd'e>its! 

. ' ^ ■ ^ "v- ' * ♦ ' 

Perftaps. more awareness of funding needs "and.:jiotentials comes thr'ough exposure', to ' 

graduate education and the corresporrding age and experience; kiff6renc'es,'o - . 

2. Males, and administrators who "have ,riot had "specialized training iri adult .' 
edi^ation were likely to place greater importance on the laerk '-pf appropriate fn-' " : 
structfonal materials as a problem. " Perhaps females and/th'ose 'whd, have, had traininq 
are more inclined to creat.b \heir own materials xk do more extertsivef seareMng for ' 

.materials. ' • ' ■ • [. '' '.- 

3. fhose^ administrators who have riot had spejijiaVized training" in adiilt ed'-^ 
ucation were likely to place greater importance' on tfie lack Qf -iiitegration.of state, 

Jocal, and federal programs as a problem. Perhaps those' with' tra1n1ng,per,cBiv^ ♦ ' 
, that there is better integration or perhaps their wider exposure to^aduTt e^ljitcation 
has made them more aware of thd^ difficulties in_ trying to bring about program inte- 
gration. * " • 
Administrative Tas ks " 

— - ■ ■ t * s ^ 

Re^^pondents 'Were also asked to indicate the Importance of various, adult • ' 
•education tasks ^cording to their perceptions as administrators. Tatle 9 details 

the correspbnding. findings. There were no real surprises, with^the. "heavier" 

■ ' '- 
responsibilities receiving' the higher ratings and the less gl'amorous tasks receiving- 

lower ratings. . - , •• ■ , . 

■ ■ -'V 

$ome of the iniiBrestii15|»4'indings developed in comparing ratings on "individual 
tasks with various demolraphic/btographic variables. This information is displayed 
in Table 10. A, summary of that table is as follows; ' ^ r ' 

.. ^ ■ ■ . 
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1. Females attached more importance to establishing goals and objectives, 
to monitoring classrooms periodically, to providing a flexible program, and to' 

. c 

watching the "total" progress of the student than did male respondents. 

2. Younger administrators attached less importance to arranging for baby- 
sitting and more importance to promoting the program in the coiranunity than did 

# «. 

the older ones. . / ' . _ ' * 

3- The less educated attacheS'^more imj^oKance to designing the curriculum 
and to providing a flexible program than did the more educated administrators- 

4. Thdse with an undergraduate degree in the behaviorial sciences attached 
more importance to such tasks as arranging for baby-sitting and planning for trans- 
portation as needed than did those who majored in the physical sciences, i.e., the \ 
former groap appeared more people-oriented. 

5. Administrators w"ho -were members of the National Educational Association 
(NEA) attached more importance to surveying the conuiuniti' for educational needs, ta ^ 
designing the curriculum, to .coordinating Various money sources, to developing e'duc^i- 
tional and financial plansytor-selecting staff, to providing inservice education, 

to supervising" slaff, to arranging for a student testing program, to providing an 
.informal classroom environment, to 'coordinating adult education programs in the 
community, to arranging for public relations in the community, and to completing the 

t , 9* ' 

necessary program reports.' Such findings suggest that %he NEA member is. more in- 
^ , ' . - . , . 

-clinecLfo administrative and office detail than' the rion-member. 

6. Those who belonged to NSEA perhaps are inclined for even more office 
detail -as they. attached jnore importance to arranging for equipment and materials, 
providing the informal classroom' environment, arranging for community public 
relations, completing the necessary program reports, and arranging for smoking and 
coffee at adult classes. 
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• Table 10. T-test Comparison of 
Various Demographic/Biographic Variables with Some' Tasks 



Comparison Variable 




* 














Survey Community Needs 


NE/\ Membership: ' , ^ . 


- 




No . 


Mean 


• St. Dev. - 


les * 

No ^ . ■ •. 






43 ' . 
55 


4.44 • 
3.73 


0.88 
1.24 • 


t value 

- • * 


= 3.33 




Sig.' = .001 












• 1 

Establish Goals and Objectives 


Sex: 






No. 


Mean 


' St; Bev*. 


. Male 
Female 






89 
'• 10 


3.94 
4.50 


1.15. 
0.53 ' 


t value = -2.69 


'Sig. 


.=.'.'.014 














(Tesiqn Curriculum 


Level of Education: * ' ' 






-No. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Bachelor's or less ' ' 
More ^han- Bachelor's . 






•24 
73 


4.33 
3.86 . 


0.82 
1.23 


t valiie = 2/14 

NEA Membership: 


Sig. 

- 


= .037. 

- • 








Member 
Non-member 






43, • 
56 


4.-26 
3.75 


0.95 
1.27 


t value =2.18 


Sig. 


= ,.031 














Develop Philosophy * . 


Professional Admin- Certificate: 






;no. 


Mean 


< 

St. Dev. 


Certified ^ 
' Non-certified 

t value =2.07 • 


Sig. 


= .041 


37 

59 ♦ 


3.97 
3'. 49 


0,96 
1.19' 
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Xomparison Variable 



•:38A- 
Table 10. (cont.) 



Task 



Sex: 

•Male- 
Female 



^ t value = -2.21 " Sig. = .029 



J Monitor Classes 



88 
10 



Mean 

3.33 
4.10 



St. Dev . 

1.06 
0.88 



Sex^ 



Male 
Fertiale 



Level of Education: 



t value = -2.41 Sig. = .018 



Bachelor's or less 
More than Bachelor's 

■ t value = 4.08. 

Professional Teacher Certificate: 

■ Certified ^ 
, Non-certified 

t value = -2.03 



Sig.= .000 



Sig. 



.045 



Provide Flexible Program 



No. 

89 
10 



24 
73 



42 
57 



. Mean 

3.80 
4.70 



4.50 
3.70 



3.62 
4.09 



St. Dev . 

1.16 
0.68 



0.66 
1.22 



1.19 
1.09, 



NEA Membership: 

• Member 
Non -member 



# NEA Membership: 
Member 



r 



t value = 3.5^ Sig. = .001 



Coordinate Money Source 
No. Mean St. Dev. 



42 
53 



,4.05 
■3.19 



1.08 
1.23 



Develop Educ. & Financial Plans. 
No. Mean . St. Dev . 



43 

54 



4. "23. 
3.63, 



0.97 
1.15 



Table 10,.<con*t.) , ; 



Comparison Variable . -. / /'Task 



'1' > 
Rrovide -iiiservice Education 



NEA Membership: . : , . ' Na/ -3^ 'Mean • St. Dev . 

Member * " ' */ ' . ; 41. 3.83 1.05 

Non-member- . .*•".*. 55 3.36 1 .20 

t value = 2.10 Sig." = .?038 • ' - 



: Supervise Staff 



NEA Membership: 








No. 


Mean ' St. Dev. 


Member 

Non-member r 








41 
54 


3.71 1.29 
3.22 1.08 , 




■ t value = 2-00 


' Sig. = 


.049 

/ 






* • 






/ 


Arrange -'for Equipment & Materials 


NSEA Membership: 


♦ 






No. 


f^ean- ' St. Dev. 


Member . - 
Non-member 








60 
39 


'V3.5O 1.28 
■ 3.00 ■ 1.03 


> 


t value = 2.05 


Sig. = 


.044 








* 






Maintain Student Records 


5-Year Adult/Vocational Status: 






No. 


Mean St. Dev. 


Certified 
Non-certified 


t value = 2.27 

1 


1 

Sig. = 


.025 


9 

90 


4.22 0.83 ■ ' • 
3.33 1.14 



Arrange for Student Testing Program ' 

NEA Membership: . No- - iilean, St. Dev . 

Member ' ' 43 3.44 ^ 1.12 

, Non-member 55 2.93 1.22 

, . t value = 2.15 Sig. = .034 ' 
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Table 10 (cont.) 



Comj)arison Variable 
4 



Task 



NEA Membership: 

Member 
Non -member 



NSEA Membership: 

Member 
Non-member 



ACEAN Membership: 



Member 
Non-member 



t value = 2.20 



t value = 2.64 



t value = 2.28 



Provide Informal Classroom Settings 



No. 

43 
56 



Sig. = .030 



60 
39 

Sig. = .010 ^ 



18 
81 

Sig. = .025 



M6an 

3.77 
3.21 



3.72 
3.05 



4.06 
3.^32 



St. Dev . 

1.13 
1.32 



1.18 
1.30 



1.06 
1.27 



Arrange for Baby-Sittinq 



Age:- 

39 or less 

40 or more 

t value = -2.10 

Bachelor's Degree Major: 

Behavioral Sciences 
Physical Sciences / 

t value = 2.65 

Standard Admin. Certificate: 

Certified 
Non -certified 



No. 

51 
50 



Sig. = .038 



39 
54 

Sig. ='.010 



16 
78 



Mean 

1.95 
2.50 



2.69 
1.98 



1.56 
2.41 



St. Dev . 

1.07 
1.36 



1.42 
1.06 



0.96 
1.27 



t value = -2.51 



Sig. = .014 
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Table 10 (cont.)' 



Comparison Variable 



Task 



Bachelor's Degree Major;- 

Behavioral Science$ 
■ ^Physfcal Sciences ' 



Plan for Transportation Needs 
' "ilo. ' Mean ' St. Dev. 



39 
52 



t value = 2.23 



Stg. = .029 



2.15 
1.63 
> 



1.23 
0.91 



Age: 



Promote Proqiagm in Community 



39 or less 

40 or more 



ACEAN Membership: 

Member 
Non -member" 



,N6. 

52 

SI 



Mean 

4.25 
3.79 



St. Dev . 

0.93 
1.18 * 



t value = 2.02 



t value = 4.81 



Sig. = .046 



V 18 
78 

Sig. = .000 



4.67 
3.82 



0.48 
1.18 











Co'brdinate'i^clult Educ. 


Programs 


NEA Membership:. 








No. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Member 








39 


3.85 


1.09^ 


Non -member 


1 






53 


3.26 


1.21 




t value = 


2.38 


Sig. 


= .020 




• 


ACEAN Membership: 














Member ' • 








■ 18 


4.11 


""1.08 


Non-member 








74 


3.36 


1.18 




t, value = 


2.45 


■ Sig. 


= .016 ~ 







ACEAN Membership: 

Member 
Non-if)ember ■ 



t value = 2.26 



f> Establish Communication Procedure 
No. Mean . 'St. Dev. 



18 
76 



4.00 
3,39 



JD.84 
1.06 



Sig. = .026 



Table 10 (cont.) 



Comparison Variable Task 
x: — ■ — • 



■ ' ■ Arrange for Publi.c Relations 

NEA Membership: . . - ^ No. ' ^ Mean St. Dev . 

Member . . ' " V" ' - 4^- 4.19 0.94 

Non-member , ' . . , 54 ;3.52 1.16 



' t value = 3.05 Sig. '= .003 



NSEA Membership: 



•Member 58 4.00 ' 1.03 

.Non-member 38 - 3.53 1.20 



t value = 2.07 Sig. = .042 



ACEAN Membership: 



Member , 18 4.39 0.6] 

Non-member ^ 78 ' 3.68 1.17 

t value = 3.64 . Sig. = .001 



Sex: 



Male 
Female 



Watch Total Progress of Students 

i 

No. Mean St. Dev. 



85 
10 



3.59 
4.40 



1.14 
0.84 



t value = -2.18 Sig. = '.032 



NEA Member.ship: . 

Member 
Non-rmember 



NSEA Membership: 

Member 
Non -member 



t value = 2.99 



Complete Necessary Reports 



No- 

42 
54 



Sig. = .004 



58. - 
38 



Mean 

4.00 
3.37 



. 3.88 
3;29 



St. Dev . 

0f?95 ■ 
•i.07 



1.03 . 
1.04 



. t value = 2.74 



Sig. = .007 
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I Comparison Variable 



Task 



NSEA ■f'tembershfp; 

Member 
Noh-raember 



^ Arranging for Smoking in Classrooms, 



t value = 2,02 



^ No, 

58 
38 

Sig.= .046 



" Wean 

., 2.86 
2.32 



^' St. Dev . 

1.30 
1.28 



Select Staff 



NEA Membership: 

^5ember 
Non -member 



ACEAN Membership: 

• Member 
Non -member 



t value = 2.65 



t value = 3.21 



No. 

42 

55 

Sig. = .009 



18 
79 

Sig. = .003 



Mean 

4.29 
3.67 



4. SO 

3.81 



St. Dev . 

0.94 
1.25 



0.71 
1.21 



. . 7,.^ Membership in ACEAN, the state's adult education association, suggests 

that members are somewhat more commanity oriented than non-members. Members 

attached more importance to selecting staff, providing jnformal classroom settifigs, 

to promoting the adult education program in the community, to coordinating the 

Total program with other adult .education^programs in the cpiranunity, to establishing 

a communications procedure within the community, and to arranging for public rela- 

1 ' tions with the community's media. 

\ 8." The type pf certification one possessed also revealed some significant 

differences. . Professional administrative certificate holders attached more 

. importance, to developing an adult education philosophy compatible with that of the 

sponsoring agency; standard administrative certificate holders attached less im- 
*■ . ' ^ 

portance to arranging^for baby-sitting; professional teacher certificate holders 

attacljed less importance to providing a flexible program; 5-y6ar adult/vocational 

gP^^certificate holders attached more importance to maintaining student records. 



To understand a little more about the nature of administrative tasks and 
administrators' perceptions of tasks, each respondent was asked to estimate the 
percent of adult education time devoted to four broad groupings of tasks. As • 
Table 11 shows the responses were varied, but with a fairly even distribution 
oVer the four task areas. Perhaps. most surprising was the fact that Targe numbers 
reported no time at all spent on some of the categories. 



Table 11- Percent of Adult Education 
Time Estimated for Several Tasks 



Task Description 



. Percent as Estimated by Responderits St. 
0% 1-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76%+ Mean Dev- 





Working with Teachers 


16^ 


55 


17 


0 


Working. with Students 


47 


45 






Community Relations 


39 


61 


8 




c 

Office Related Duties * 


38 


41 


25 



2 
5 
3 
5 



1 
7 

0 
2 



17.44" 18.03 

15.49 25.44 

11.50 14.00 
ia.34 21.81 



ir 



The figures under each percentage category represent the number of , 
respondents whose time estimates fell within a category. They do not total to 
114 for each task because of som6 non-responses. 

b ' 

^ ' The mean and standard deviation figures represent the percentage of time 
estimated and not the number of respondents. ~ 

c . / ' 

These included office duties, material selection, report writing., admin- 
istering staff meetings, etc. 

■ • . ./ ^ ' . ^ ' - 

Table 12 details some signififcant relationships found vhen the~l;ime' spent 
on a particular task 'was compared, wi^th perceptions of those problems described in 
the previous section and with the fflore specific administrative. tasks described in 
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, • . f"^ fable '12. T-test Comparisons of Various 

Estimates of How Time 'on- the Job Is Spent 
» ' -Wtth .Some Problem-Areas ?nd Administrative Tasks 



Comparison Variable 



Problem* Area 



Lack of Funding 



Working with Teachers^: 






No. 


Mean 


St. Dev. ' 


19% or time or more^ 
Less than 19% of time 






39 
48 


3.49 
2.85 


1.43 
1.47 


t value = 


2.02 


S1q. 


= .047 






Working with Students: 












20% of time or more 
Less than 20% of time 


- 


• 


22 
75 


2.55 
3.32 


- 1.56 
1.44 


' . t value = 


-2.18 


Siq, 


= .1032 












Planning Effective Programs 


Community Relations: 

<f [ * ' 






'No. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


14% of time or more 
Less than 14% of time 






41 
55 


2.90 
3.55 


1.20 
1,12 


t value = 


-2.70 


Sig. 


= .008 






/Office Related Duties: 






V 






20% of time or^more^ 

Less than 20% of time . 






. 47. 
49 


2.98 
3.55 


1.19 
1.14 • 


' t value f 


-2.41 


Sig. 


= .018 







, The percentciges chosen for the two groups were whole humbers nearest the 
median, , . « , 
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Table 12* (continued) 



Comparison Variable 



Task^ 



Working with Teachers: 

19% of time or 'more 
Less than 19% time 

t value = 2,27 

Office Related Duties: 



20% of time or- more 
Less than 20% of time 



t value = 2.13 



No. 

^9 
45 



Sig.- = .026 



49 
44 



Sig. = .036 



Supervise Staff '• 



Mean 

3.74 
3.18 



I 

■ A 

3.65 
3.14r 



St. Dev . . 

1.04 ■ 
•1.21 . 



1.11 V 

1.23 



Community Relations: 

14% of time or more 
Less .than 14% of time 



t value = 2.T2 



No. 

42 
54 



Sig. = .637 



Recruit Students ■ 



Mean 

3.95 
3.41 



St. Dev . 

. 1.19 . 
1.30 



Community Relxitions: 

14% of time or more * 
Less than 14% of time 



t value = 2.39 



Prpmote Program in Community 
No. Mean St. Dev. 



40 
54 

Sig. = .019 . 



4.28 
3.72 



1.04 
1.16 



Working with 'Students: 

20% of time or more 
Less than 20%, of time 



Coordinate Adult Education Programs 



No. 

20 
70 



t value, = -2.35 Sig. = .021 



Mean 

2.95 
3.64 



St. Dev . 

1.19 
• 1,16 
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this section. This information can be summgirized as follows; 

1. Those administrators who spei)d more t'fme working with teachers and less 
time working with students attach greater importance to the lack -of funding as a 
^ pYoblBm. Perhaps as program dire^ors become more removed from the classroom they 
• see^more need for money/ ^ 

.2. Administrators who spenrf^^e time working with community relations and 
more time working on office related duties place leSs emphasis on planning effective 
programs as a problem. It can probably be assumed that such admiriistrators are 
busily^ertgaged in program' planning during much of the time .they spend with com- 
munity and loff ice respon$ibilities- • ' 

3. * Respondents 'Who spent morje time working with teachers^and more time* on 
f ^ office related duties attached greater importance to the supervising of staff as 
\ aa admijiistrative task. , * ' ^ - * 

4. Those individuals who. spent more time, on community relations were more 
apt to emphasize the recruiting of students dnd the promoti-on of the adult education 
program ^^^^ community as would be hoped if respondenj;s were being consisteht in 

completing' the instrument. ' ^ ' • ^ 

/ . " \ 

5. Admiriistrators^ who spend more time with students emphasize less-the 

coordination of adult education programs in the community than .do those who spend 
less time with students. .Perhaps such a finding indica^tes that if an administrator 
*is able to turn classroom work over to the teachers he or 5he will often become 
.--more community minded. 

Competency Training Needs . ' * • 

Respondents were also asked to examine a list of competencies representing 
'i some of those .a supervisor of adult education programs might need in order to be 
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successful* 'They^ere thei asked to cTieck those Competencies about which they 
felt the need for more knowledge. Table 13 displ^s those re^sponses by rank or(|er. 
Although responses for the administrators were spread across all competency areas, 
a .fairly clear request for help v/ith program planning- and evaluation activities 
exists. ' ■ ^ - 

In. an attempt to understand more about each, competency area, the responses 
were dichotomized into an indicatiqn of need versus no need indication and exami n^ 
by a crossbreak analysis with the various demographic/biographic variables. '-A 
chi-square test for significance aided the examination. Table 14 details the 
significant findings.' Following is an effort to summarize the' data: 

1. The more educated- administrators iixiicated a need for additional knowledge 
*on conducting clientele needs analysis at a greater rate than the le$s educated 
administrators. ' , . \ ^ ' : . 

.2. Those with bachelor" degree majors in the behavioral sciences perceived 
a need for more knowledge on conducting clientele needs analyses, on constructing 
evaluation .instruments, and on understanding agency coordination and collaboration 
procedures at a greater rat^ than those with^aiajors in the physical sciences- 
. " 3. Adn\inistra tors' 'possessing professional teacher certificates incficated , 
a neeci for more knpwledge at a greater rate on the needs- analysil^Vea, on planning 
evaluation strategies, on utilizing .sequential planning steps, on understanding the 
role of^adult e^ducation within the remainder of the educational field, -on under- 
standing agency coordination procedures, on etecuting decision-making strategies, 
and on applying financial concepts to program activities. Perhaps a fairly narrow 
.K-12 teacher training program could account for some of these feelings. 



Table 13.: Responses arid Rankings Indicatijig a Need 
For Additional Knov/1 edge -for Various Competencies 



Competency Description 



Responses 



Usirfg Behavioral Objectives^ 
Conducting Clientele Needs Analysis 
Setting Long & Short Range Goals 

^ . Constructing Evaluation Instruments 
Planning Evc^luation Strategi'es - * " 
Identifying Philosophical Issues & Goals 
Utilizing, Sequentieul Planning Steps . ^ 

« ^Scheduling Materials with Learners 
Understanding Role of Adult Education 
Understanding Agency Coordination 
Exeputing Dec4sibn Making Strategies 
•Ii^terpreting/Conducting , Research 

- Developing Recruiting Procedures 
Applying Basic Financial Concepts^ 
'.Communicating Orally and In Writing* 





A OT UOXa I 


KjailK 


Do 




i 




AP 9 


9 
,t 




A^ n 




AO • • 


A^ n 






A9' T 


0 


Aft 


4 


■ 0 


' AQ 


44 • 1 


c 
0 


Afi 


AA «A 
4U*4 






40.4 


8.5 


38 


33-3 


TO . 


37 


, /32^5 ' 


. 11 ^ 


• .36 


31,6 

• 


12 ; 


34 


29.8 ] 


13.5 


• 34 


• 29.8 • 


13.5 


28 


24.6 


15 



The questionnaire as displayed in Appendix A describes each competency 
area in more 'detail. 



i'"*^ Table 14. Crossbreak Comparisons of Various 

Demographic/Biographic Variable- with Several Competency Areas 



•Comparison Variable 




Competency Area 








Clientele Needs Analysis 




Level of* Education: 

Bachelor's or Less 
More* than Bachelor's 


• No. "Yes" % 

8 27.6 
46 56.1 


No "No" 

21 
36 


-> 

72; 4 
43.9 


Totals 

29 
82 


Totals 


54 




57 




. Ill 


^ value = 


5.88 * 


Sig. = .015 




A, 


- • 


Bachelor's Degree Major: ' 




^ ' * 








Behavioral Sciences 
Physical' Sciences 


25 


yjyj • Cm 

37.9 


ifi " 


62.1 


46 
66. 


Totals 


55 




'57 


i 


1T2 , 


^ ^ value = 


7.05 


Sig. = .008 




* 




Professional Teachei^Xertificate: 




1 








Certified 
» Non-certified- 


27 
28 . 


.." 62.8 
.39.4 ■ 


16 
43- 


37.2 
60.6 


43- 
7i < 


Totals 


55 




59 




114: 


' value = 


4.95 


Sig. = .OZp 








Professional Admin. Certificate: 

> 












Certified 
Non-certified 


25 


62.5 
40.5 


15 
ii 


37.5 
59.5 


40 

2i 


•'^ Totals, 


55 




59. 




114" 



value = 4.17 Sig. = .041 



Table 14 ^continued) 



Xomparison Variable 



' Competency. Areeu ' 



.^erttinq* Goals 



' .NEA; Memberishi p ; • . , 

Membeic . - ,: " .■ ' 

Zv 'V'"^:' • Total? ; 

' .". value- = S^SB- 

"^NSEAHembirship: • ■ 
1 • Member' i ' - 



;/Nbn-iiieniber 



"Totals 



r value/= 6.2T^ ' Sig. = 



• ^.Bachelor's Degree Major: 

' ; '":.\ BeBalvioral ' Sciences 
."Phys.ital Sciences 

% , , Totals 

. ' * v valu0 = '4.30 , ^ 'Sig. =^ 

• WEfli,Meliibership^- 

• ^ * . 'Meinber. ;: ' . - : 

fion^^meinber ^ ' * ' ^ 

- • ! • / \ ' Total s v.. 



No. Yes 


• 


It'mi It 

-No. No" 




Totals 


■ • ■ .27 ; 


57.5 

. 32.8 . 


- 20- 


■ 42:6 
,67.2- 


'47 
':67 . 


••49. • 








114 


= .Q16" • . 


r ... 








■'■ •/ /'■ 
12 ■ 


52.9 \ 
,27'. 3 


t 

• ,- 33 ■ ■ 
. .32. • 


•47.1: 
. 72.7 


■ 74 

■ - 44 


■ .49 \' 




.■•65„-'- 


• 


'■. 1Y4 


= ..013^. • 










• . Constructing 'Evaluatfoir-.Instfurriejits '' - 


Ho:. 


■ i-. ■ 


. ■No.''".No"'" 

^ 


... i ' 


Totals. 


■ -26 • 
* 23 . . 


r>6.5 
. . 3.4-.'9, 


■•• 20 ■■' 
, ,43; 


^ 43:.5 ' „; 
"■65^,2 


• V46- . 


; A9 •• 

• • r ^ 


■■ <i . 


.: , .'63 V ;., 


• * 


\tl2' 


.26 
- 23: ' 


" 55.3- 
■ 34;3' 


■ ■ ^-'li ■■ 


44.7.- 
-.65.7 


'*:'47.-- 

/'•-IT.;.-' 


v.. !.4S " • ■ 


r ' 









' 1 .< • • I, 
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Ta6le 14 Ccontinued) 



Compariso'h.jVari&ble 



Competency Area 



Professional Teacher Certificate: 

/ Certified' ^ ' . . 

■ Non-certified' * ' . ^- . 



\ f^larinint^ Evaluation Strategies 

No. ^^Yes" ' No: "No" ^ ' t ^ Totals 



Totals , 
.X value =; 4;46 



Praf es s i qna 1 Teacher . Cer t-i f i ca te : 

; Certified • : . . - ' ' ; ■ / 
Non^-c'ei^ifi^d ^ • . - . • 



24 

'2i 



,55,8 19 .44.2 ;43 
'33.8' 47 . . 66.2 _ 71 



r \ 

=Stg. '= .035 



.■•66 



1-14 



Uttlizinfl' Planning Steps' 



* Na. "Yes" % 



No. "No" 



.^,25 
.r:23„ 



58.1 V 18 
32*.4 "48 



. Total Si - ' 48 



66 



%• Totals 

41 .^9 43 
67.6 Zi 

114 



. >ff-va1ue -=.6..'2fe •, /' Sig,- = .0T2V/' ■ , . 



'Understanding Role of Adult Tduc. 



Pppfessiitinal :T'eacher;Cert-f-ficafe4 '% - '' no. "Yes " "'*^% - No. "No" ^ Totals 



• ■.-eiemfie(f--: 
;, Non-c.ertif fed ' 



Totals 



'-V, ?cf value = 5.87 

- i^.v^ *' - r - K - 



22' 

Sig. = .015 



55.8 • •19 44.2 43- 
31.0 49 ■ ' 69.0 71- 



■ 68 



•114 



Bachelor Oerg^'ee- Major;, 

■ 6ehayt6t^ci'l Sciences' ■ 
I Rhys \ cal 'Sciences- 

V . ^ ■ Totals • • 

'^^.value = 6.63 



Understanding Agency Cdordination 



No. '"Yes" % : :No. "No' 



22 ' 

. " : 37 
"sig. =' .010 



75 



% 



Totals 



47.8 24 52.-2 • 46 

22.7 '51 77.3 "^6 



112 



Table -14 Ccontinued) 



Xomparison Variable 



Competent^ Area 



Professional Teacher Certificate: 
Certified 

Non -certified . * 

Totals 



Qnderstandinq Agency Coordination 



N6. "Y es" 

20 
18. 

38 



% 

46.5 
25.4. 



No. "No" % Totals 



23 
76 



53.5- 43 
74.5 71 

114 



. X value^= 4,49 ]' Sig, « .034 



Professional Teacher Certificate: 



Certified,, 
, Non-certif i£d 



.Tbtals 



-Executing Decision Making Strategies 



NEA ttembership: 

Member^' * • 
Non-meijib^r- \. 



TO(tals 



T ► - X ^ value - 4.54 

NSEA rtetnbershi^).: 

; Member , • - ^ 

rjon-member ^ : 

Totals 

2 » 

X value = 5.64 



No: '"Yes" 


i 


No. "No"' 


%. 


Totals 


, 20 


46.5 


' ■ 23 


53.5 


43 


II 


23-. 9 


' 5i 


,76.1 . 


ZI 


"• -37 




77 


1 


114 



x va<lue = 5,24 ' Sig.' =• .022 



. 21- 

li 

■ 37'" 
Sig. = .033 

29 

Jt 

. 37 
Sig. = .018 



44./ 
2^.9 



41.4 
18.2 



26' 
77 



41 
36 

77 



55.3 
76.1 



\ 



58.6 
81.8 



47- 
67 

114 



70 
ii 

114 



f 
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Table 14 .^continued) 



•Comparison Variable 



Competency Area 





* 




Interp 


retinq/Conductinq 


Research . 


*• 

NSEA Membership:' 






No. "Yes" 


'% 


No. "No" 


% 


Totals 


. Member 


- 




28 


40.0 


42 


60.0 


70 


Non -member 






' A 


18.2 


36 


■81.8 


■ 44 




Totals 


• 


' 36 




78' 


t 


114 




value - 4*99 


Sig. 


=..026 ' 










» 






Developinp Rfecrui-linq Procedures 


ACEAN Membership: 


\ 




No. "Yes" 


% 


No. "No" 

♦ ■ ■ 


c 


Total s 


Member 






6 


33.3 


< 

12 


66.7 


18 


Non -member 






30 . 


31.3 


• 66 


68.8 


96 




Totals 




36 




.78 




114 




value = S.38 


Sig. 


= .020 




• 







Applying Financial Concepts 



Professional Teacher Certificate: 


No. "Yes" 


% 


n&. "No" 


I 


Certified' 


' ' 18 


41.9 


25 


58.1 


Non-certified 


Ji 


22.5 


55 


77.5 


' ' Totals 

s/ 


34 




80 




value = 3*90 • 


Sig. ='. .048 ' 








Professional Admin. Certificate: / 










Certified 


■ '■ 17 


42.5 


'23 


57.5 


Non-certified ( 

■ 


17 ' 


23,0 


57 . 


77.0 


Totals • \ 


34 




80 * 




value = 3.84 ^ 


Sig,. = .050 


/I 




It 



T6ta'ls 

• 43 

; 71 - 

1.14 ' 



40 
74 

114 



4. Those possessing professional administrative certificates indicated a. 
greater preference f or Tnore knowledge on the needs analysis area . and on applying 
financial concepts to adult education programs. These finding's" are somewhat • 
surprising because of the training programs most a^dministrators have completed. 

5. Membership in professional associations, as in the^dther sub-sections, 
provided several significant crossbreak relationships. NEA members indicated a 
greater need for more knowledge on setting long and short range goals (as did 
NSEA members),' on constructing evaluation instruments, and on executing decision- 
making strategies (as did NSEA members ) . NSEA members also indicated .a greater 
need for the area of interpreting and conducting research. ApEAN members indicated 
a greater need for more information on developing staff recruiting procedures. 

- One additional computation was ma<le to understand better the topic, of com- 
petency training needs. The' total number of "needs each respondent said '"yes" to 
was obtained to provide a continuous measure of need. These values were then 
compared by t-test with the vari'ous; demographic/Biographic, variables ... As Table * 
15 reveals there were two significant differences 'showing that behavioral science 
majors and MEA members perceive a greater need for'more knowledge and training i'n 
adult education. 

Part-time vs. Fullrtime Admimstrators 

As was suggested in, Chapter II there' are some differences between part and 

• A • ' - 

full-ti^ne administrators. For this particular study there "were problems in even' 

determining who was part-time ahd who was full-time. The fact, that 14 i^eople ' 

indicated they were full-time was not 'checked by actual observation or interview. 



Table J5, T-test Comparison of l\io Demographic/Biographic Variables > 
Wtth the Tptal Number of. Perceived Needs 



•CQiiiparison Variable ^ f9 ■.■ • Total Number of Needs ^ 



Bachelor'^ Degree' Ma jc(r; 




-.^No . 


1 * 

^'Mean 


^ St. Dev. ■■ ° 


Behavioral Sciences ' 
Ph^^sical Sciences "'• ■ 




46 
66 


7,^2 
4.92 


5.74 \ 
5.13 


t value = 2.22" ' ' 


.Sig: 


= ;o29- 






NEA Membership: 




No. 


^ 1 
.•Mean ' 


.... 

St.- Dev. 


Member • x ' 
Non-member- 




47 • • 
67 


7.04 
4'. 90 


5. '92 

4.99 < 


^ ' ' ' . t yaluq = 2,09 ^ . 

« 


Sig.' 


= .039' 


♦ 





The State Department of Education at the time of thijs study listed 20 different ^ 
persdns as full-time; not all of these peQple returned questionnaires. In addition, 
thre.e people whom the State Department had said were part-time declared themselves 
'as full-time. Subsequently, a potential limitation to the data is some inaccuracies 
\ relative to full -time status, • • ' ' J ' 

Given the limitation described above, the respondents jWere compared through a 
. crpssbreak analysis' on what they checked. as their employment status in adult edu- 
cation with the various demographic/biographic variables. A significant comparison 

4 * 

' d result is displayed in -Table 16. , " . 
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Table 16. Crossbreak Corapariso'nS of Sex 
With Part y^.. Full -time" status 



Sex 



' Part-time 
■ No'.. . . % 



FQH-time 



Totals 



Male 
Female 



Total 



90 
_6 

96 



,90.§ 
54.5- 



. , value = 8.74 



Si'g. = 



9"*. 9..1. 
J,'.; 45.5 

14 

.003 ' 



99 
Ji 

110 



. -,..-r'' ... , ' -..-I 



Only the "sex" variable showed a realistic si grtifi cant djfferertde", with 
nearly, half of 'the females in<,the study decla>ing^tHefnselves, fulK'time as compared 
to less than 10% of the males. .Membership ^ktos in NAPCAE and AGEAN also re- ^ 
. sulted-in significant chi-square values; however. beca«se'th^ "numbers in. some of " 
the comparison c^ells were three ar less, interpreting tW significant values has ^ ' 
'severe limitations. ^In addition, a si'gnificantly small' percentage of the full - 
^im'e people-fere located in {Public school -based programs. Such a finding would^ 
b-e expected, however, as mpst public' schools in^Nebraska are too small to afford 
employirtg a full-timl administrator of a^iult ecfilcaVion/. • ■ . V 

. tmployi^i-ent status'was a?so-^comi)ared,- with p^rpeptiofts'of both administrative 
problems and .tasks, , Tab.le:J7':sh^)v,s that onl/one'Wblem and one task were perl 
^ce1v6d signiftcaftjy- differen'^^^^^^^ .fulUtinie'hcrminisl^r^tors as compared to part-, 
time- people-. Neither' fthdfng add^^^^^^ clarity "tb un'der'^^nding the differences 
:ej^c0ptto^5m^^^ pehon,has more time to spend on obtaining " 

'^■coirniUnity.suppQnt-ahd.dn,.^^^^^ • ^ ^ ' ' , 



Table 17. ' T-test comparisons of Adminfstrat9r Perceptions of 
• Problems and Ta*sks with' the Employment Status 



Employment Status 



•Problem/Task 



Part-time 
Full-time 



t value = 02.29 



Lack of Community Support 
^'N6.' . . • Mean ' St. Dev.- 



1-3 . . 2.08 
•82 2.94 ■ 

Sig. = .024 " 



0.86 
1.31 



Part-time 
Full-time 



t value = 1.99 



. Keeping Student Records 
No, ■•. " Mean »Str~Dev,. 



13 
84 



4.00' 
3.35 

Sig. •= .050 



o;9i 

•1.14.. 



When the information'^on competency training needs was compared' wi th the 
employment status of the administrators, very few significant differences were foun^.. 
Full-time administrators were significantly less likely than part-time administrators, 
to request more knowledge on applying financial concepts to programming, on-o^-ientele 
needs analysis techniques, and on setting long and short range goals. However', 

''a cell size of two or less in each comparison described above .limits the usefulness 

' of s*uch information. 

. Table 18 does reveal an interesting finding; When^the total number of needs 
indicated by the administrators was compared according *to employment status, part- 
time diredtors indicated that they had significantly more needs. Full-time people 



Table 18. T-test Comparison of Employment Status 
Wtth^ the Total Number of Perce1v.^f.:lieeds 



&np-loyment Status 



- Tptal Number, of Needs 



St. 'Dev. 



Part-time 
Full -time 



t value = -2.97' 



Sig'i = .006' 




■perhaps have more' opportunity to pick up .needed skills, whereas part-time peopl-e^ 
are no doubt feeling .some inadequacies Jjecause their adult ^ducaiion- jobs often 
are on an overload bajsis/ . - , . , * ' ^ 

-In examining the part-time versus the full-time adul,t education administrator, 
a sense of not many differences can bfe obtained.. In a s-tate-like Nebraska where 
•so many of the administrators, entered the adplf education field by. accident or 

\ 

circumstance instead of by choice, not many differences shou'.ld be expected. Hope- 
fully, the- information presented",in~this" section will help state and local 'officials 
to plan training programs throughput the -state. The filial chapter will suggest 
"a variety of training implications." 
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* ' CHAPTER V " 
SUfflARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

The purpose of this study was to study, analyze, and describe ABE pro^>^m 

administrators in Nebraska, An attempt was made to understand ijie administrator 

« 

in general' and al^o to determine if major differences existed between" part and 
full-time people. It is anticipated that, the information uncovered will- assist, " 
in the future improvement of adult education* in the state,yAvi11 assist state and 
local people in recruiting adult education administrators, and will assist the 
State Department's Adult Education office in panning training programs for 
administrators / * , ' ^ • . 

An Overvie w ' . : 

If one wanted to summarize in one word the nature of the adult education 
administrative pic1;ure in Nebraska, "varied" might 'be a good choice. However, , 
. there *are many mora males than females in administrator slots, most are on a part- 
time status, typically they are in the^ir mid to late thirties, most are highly ' ^ 
educatdjd and often with advanced degrees, and very few have had any specialized 
preparation for their adult education administrator 'spots. Consequently, there 
;ists a cosmopolitan group of individaals, all with\a sfmilaf goal in mind, and 
mostHiT^ continuous need of more training, specialised assistance, and more' time 
to accomplish a demanding job in a manner than will be self-satisfying. 

' The respondents were also very willing to report their perceptions regarding 
the importance of various problems. and tasks. Highly important problems with 
which they must deal included such items as recHiiting students, planning effective 

^ 

programs, maintaining student interest, finding appropriate ^mounts of funding, 



and finding qualified teachers. "jasRs perceived as. highly' important included 
sQch ftems-as -surveying their communities' educational needs.> establishing 16ng 
range program goals, promoting their pro^grams in the community, desig/iing-cur^ 
ricalum appropriate for uncovered needs, selecting personnel, and designing, both ' 
educational and financial plans that will meet comnfunity needs. 

A variety of competency training needs were also uncovered." Some important^ 
tieeds included more understanding of'or knowledge pertaining to using behaVior^ir 
objectives, conducting clientele needs"- analyses, setting long and ^short range goa% 
evaluating programs, identifying philosophical issues and g6als,>nd employvng 
sequential planning steps in their jsrogram de^sign efforts. 

There were some differences uncovered in cgjnpaHng jjart^ and full-time admin- 
istrators. Proportionally more 'females declared themselves as full time, full-' ■ 
tim& people were more likely than part-time people to belong to' professional adult 
education associations, and full-time administrators were less likely to be located 
'in a. public school setting. Finally, -part-time people indicated 'considerable more" 
educational training neetts than 'did. full-tiVe administrators. " • ■ - 

\ Recommendations • . ' 

State Department Level • » ^ • 

There were some indications from^ the data that full-time administrators are 
able to work better at such tasks as developing community relations and maintaining 
perhaps a more" organized office.' In addition, it can te suggested 1:hat full-time 
people have more skills that can'be brought to bear on various problems and tasks. 
However, the expense involved- in hiring more full-^time administrators is something 
that has te^5r>^i:rfed'with at both state' and l^cal levels/ The steps that the' 
Adult Educj)tion Division office .in the -State' Departijient has taken to make full- 
tim^jgople responsible for regions of the state and in some .cases to. put people 



out into regions is/a compromise that has obvious merit, 

Recomrnendation No^ ^ That the State Department continue to seek additional 
funding for purposes. of hiring more full -time administrators and that the policy 
initiated of placing full-tinj6, people in regional spo^s throughout .the' state be 
expanded and continuously evaluated. ^ . . 

Recommendatiori No. 2 : BecauSeprolSprtionally more full-time administrators- 
than ^art- time people are located in community college settings, the State Depart- 
ment should coatinue to explore with tlie community colleges of the state the mutual 
'Support of full-tinie people in main campus and satellite settings. 

The information uncovered pertaining to the time estimated* by 'administrators ^ 
that is spent on four^brtJad groupings of tasjcs has sojpe** immediate implications for' 
the State office^/ If, in fact, large numbers , of administrators are spending no or 
only a stnall amount of time on -such tasks as community relations and working with ' < 
teachers, then it is* suggested that the adDlt education program in corresponding 
communities is not at thfe'leveH of^vitality possible. 

. ' Rec.ofaendalion^No. 3 :^ ' That the State office carry 'put a more extensive • 
analysis. of how time is .spent-, make some decisions on how time should be spent, 
^ an'd dertvfe. some gu^idejines tdlr regional and local program administrators, 

A l^inal point *to be raised here is the finding pertaining' to a fairly harrow 

competency base of some^admintstrators, .espefcially those who were experienced school 

^ " ^ * ' " . • " " / ' 

teacher§ but who had not had specific training: for adult education, 

' * ' ^' ' i * / : ' . • 

Recommendation No\ 4 : Tha't the State pffice review its criteria for recrDiting 

- *il ^ ' ^ . , ^ . * 

administrators in light of some of the data presented in this'report> i.e., pro- 

• ' \ - • ^ . ' 

fessional.associ.ation affiliations, possession of professional teaching ce^rtificatfe, 

bachelor degree major, etc.,. and <^eriv.e some refitment guidelines for usV atthe. 

\Dcal level. ^ . - - ^- • - . 



Reconmendation No. 5 ;' That the State^ aduH education officer me^et with 
Officials from teacher training institutions and fy^qrti the state^^ teacher ac- 
creditation :off ice to review the requirements at the undergraduate ^evel for - 
teacher training and. certification with the goal in mind of adding some course- 
work in adult and cotmiunity education to a n^ormal training program. 

There are many mor^ implications>to be-made and recommendations ^to be given. 
However, they'appear to relate more specifically to th*e training needs of adult 
education administrators. Subsequently; there follows anotjier sub-section 
more specific to training needs..* , ■ . 

Training Implications , " 

^ . • • 

There are a host of training needs apparent from an examination of the data. 
Each has potenticlT application at either the locaT or a regionaVJevel . . Some 
sueigestioRs regardiVig how such trainfng could be designed will be contained in 
a later section. ' " " ^ '' ' • ' ■ 

One very obvious finding in examining the flemo'graphic/biogVaphic data is the 
fact that a wide variety, of ages, educational backgrounds 4nd levels', experience, 
and program location exists. « In addition, a large majority of the administrators" ■ 
did not have any specific' training in or preparation for adult education. 

. Recommendation No. .6 : That consideratiprt be given to offering ed^ucational ' 
.alternatives incli/ding individualized learning opportunities, for the futyre 
training of -ABE supervisors because of their diverse backgrounds: j 

Recommendat ion No. 7 ;*^ That the^tate office-encourage -and make opportunities 
available .for Ibcal administrators to obtain some-specific training in adult 
education. Perhaps graduate ,training-programs in adult education 'would be an 
answer for many. of the respondents. " 
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' The Importance attached to various administrative problems by fffe respondents 
resuUetl' in some topics 'to consider for'future train.ing activities. *rn addition, 
■ some corresponding t-tests for significant differences revealed in one more Wciy • 
the poten-tial^rieed for training alteVnatives' front which administrators can.choose^ 
In accordance, to their individual needs and status. . 

Reconroendation No. 8 ; That the material .in Table 4 (Chapter Ilirbe examined 
and, that sxjch topics as |iow to recruit students and tdachers, how to plan effective 
programs, and how to maintain student interest be included j'n future training. pro- " 
grams. • . . , ^ ' " ' • • , • 

The importance attached to Various a*dmini strati ve tasks also revealed several 
areas for constderatiori. Significant differences wereVound for severaf'dompantson 
varfables, especially the characteristic of membership in professional educational 
.associations.' ■ ' ' ' ' . " ... 

Recommendation No-. 9 : That the material in Table 6 be examined and "that such 
•topics as how to assess community neecj^, how to develop long-range goals and oKjec- 
tive^, how to promote the.prQgrani in the community, and how to design an appropriate 
• cdrr4culuhi be included in'future trairiiiig- efforts. ' . . - ■ 

•/the respondent^ were also 'asked to indicate" directly some, of their training. • 
. . . . ■ ■ - . * . • ■ ■ ' » . - ' , 

needs. A variety of competencies were' identified as. areas for' additional knowledge 
\ ' ' '• ' . . • .' ■ ' ■ '■■ ' ""^V^ 1 , . 

or skill. .There is' §ome overlap between the competency training needs ideiitified •. 

' ' . ' . • ' . ■■ , • ' 

and those nped's already reported in. this section.' However, a^jditfphalj^ainjng 

implications -are appare^it in examining the da^. . ■ •, \" ,-. . 

, \ Recommendation No. I'O ; . That the materi&l in fable 13 be oexarafned. and that-'" 

the highest priority itemsb.e.utlTized-as bas6s ^f'Of future" training 'efforts. 



' ^- ■ ' ^ • . ^ ' ■ 

„ . ' -^Eacfi admihi§trat6r w^s' askfid to indicate -his or hey', preference as 'to -how 
^additional knowledge for the various .training competency areas could be acquifed.' 
Their choices were through formal courses, through .worksfiops, or by written •' 
•materiaT. , As'- Table 1? shows, formal course worVwas not a heavy favor.ite, no- ' 

■ 'doubt because of;the tnconyehience. of enrolling in fbmal programsl'-in tn^ny cases 
of having to drive long distances, and because courses in adult, education have 
not been readily availably- throughout the -state a'na,' thus', riot thought of . as a- 
viable option'. The increasing emphasis, on ABE in the Uiiiversity of Nebraska 's- 
Department of Adult Education, .the availability of more of t-he Department's " '' ' 
coarses. throughout the'state, such courses .sis' the Maryland television course in- ' 

' - * 

adult education, and various non-tra^lifional approaches' to offering courses, that- 
coiild'be tried hopefully will maintain the formal course as a viable'tratnina - > * 
optijon. ' . ' ' ' . . 

V \ . The high interest^ in workshdps^fs encouraging becaus.e of the convenience ^ 

'and useability of such a format. No dpubt future traim no. efforts will continue' 

/ , ' ■ ■ , ■ . • ' . - • ' ' 

ter make' hea\?y use. of the workshop, format. Of special, significance Vas the rela-, 

• tlvely.high, and, 'in many cases,., the very tiigh 'interest! in -written materials as 

anjopt'ion for acquiring additiofiaT information. The St-ate- office can utilize , " 

-such information to help plan 'and prescribe individual training programs for- each 
■ ' ' ■ • - ' ■* ■ . • • ' , 

ABE administrator. " . ' 



Table 1^.^ Methodological Preferences irii Acquiring 
.. Addf-tional Knowledge for Various 'Gpmpqtencies ^ 



'Competency Description 



Fonhal 
'Course' 



^ Workshop 



Written 
J^atertal 



S6havioral Objectives' 
Clientele- Needs Analysis 
^Gbal Setting 
Evaluation Instruments 
Evaluation Strategies 

* Philosophical* Issues 
.Planning* Steps 
Schefduliiig I'faterTals • . . 
Role- of 'Adult; Education • 
Ageney^Coordi nation 
Deciston-Making . - t 

' Research Procedures - 

• J^ecruttjhg Proc^ufes 
Financial Concepts ' ' 

• • Communications Techniques. * 
V ' " \ Mean , ' ' 



4" 

3 . 
5 

7 ' ■ 
4- ' 
1 •. 

4 . 
l' 
4* 
4 

2 
1 
3 

3:47 



20 
23* 

16' 
17 . 
18. . 
16> ' • 
22 • 

16 
17 

9 • 
\ 12 ■ 
15 ' , 
14 
7 

15,^7 



19; 

i« . . 
1? 

18 
14' 
13 

10 ; 

18. ' 

13 

12 

13- 

11 

10, 

n 

11, 

13,73 



'. The figures -represent the number of respondents checking the category.: 
Each person could chec)< as many as he or She preferred. 
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^ Additional Research Heeds 



A study of this nature -would be quite. incomplete if it did not give birth 
to some new questions. Therefore, fpllowing are several questions for other 
researchers to consider. Some of the questions could be considered as hypotheses 
to be tested and bthers would be natural follow-up resear^guides. ' 

1. How would responses to questions like those included for this study 
vary if the study was conducted every, five years? 

2. , Are' older administrators more successful than younger ones? ' 

3. Does the amount of education acquired have any bearing on program 
success? ' ' ' ^ ' ^ 

4. Does the amount of'training specifically .in adult education have 
»a relationship to success? - *' ^ ' * 

5. *Do part-time adult education administrators have probl^s and tasks 
^ unique, to them in comparison to^ full-time administrators? 

, 6. What are'spme of the major differences between administrators with 
' physical science backgrounds and those with behavioral science 
backgrounds? . > ^ 

^ 7. Do such differences affect the success of programs? * 

8. Why have so many administrators" with physical*' sci'ence backgrounds been 
attracted to ABE administrator positions?- ^ - ^ , ^. 

9- 'What are some major differences betv/een administrators who belong to 
various professional educational associatior>s or who possess various ' 
types of professionareducational certfficates and those who do not? 

^^D: Do such differences affect the success of ^)ragrams? 

^ Do administrators* who belong to ACEAN have unique skills or specific 
personality traits, that enable them to work ftiore successfully at the 
Gommunjty leveT th^ri other administrators? 

12. >Jhcit is the actual amount of time administrators spend on various 
. adult education tasks? 

^ 13'. Does the manner jn^ which an administrator divides his. or her time have 
a bearing on the success of a program? 
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14* What are some additional perceived trairntng- /leeds of aduU education • 
administrators? . ' * ^ 

15, ,Are there differences between administrators' perceived needs and those 
that could be demonstrated through some technique?^ 

16. What are the best techniques for obtaining needs and planning information? 

Conclusions 

'Thdre are several findings from this research stDdy that stand out signi- 
ficantly. For example, it certainly appears that membership in professional ifidu- 
Cational associations and the concomitant commitment to education is an important 
variable to consider in both recruiting administrators and in planning training 
programs • " , . . - * . -\ ^ * 

Intriguing, too, are the differences found and sugigested, between administrators 
'with behavioral science backgrounds and those v/ith physical science backgrounds.^' 
Why are those with physical science backgrounds gravitating to people-oriented 
positions? Do such individuals then obtain advanced degrees in education? What' 
are the implications of such d.ifferences for training, recruiting, and program 
success? These are just some of the questions that come to mind. 

Finally, it was interesting to note that those few administrators who are 
members of the state's professional adult education association* (ACEAN) appear to 
be somewhat more community -minded as they carry oufjtheir job responsibilities. 
Perhaps that is an indication of the viability of the association in helping its 
members to operate a comprehensive program, ' * . ^ 

r 

It was gratifying to receive the cooperation of so many individuals involved . 
with adult e^ducation in Nebraska/ Hopefull^^, thff, findings of thi^ research will 
aid local and state officials as. they endeavor to improve educatipnaj programs for^ 
the state. ■ ' ' ' 
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. * APPENDIX A 



STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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QUESTIONIWIRL on ADULT EDUCATIOri • • _ ■• '.CODE : - - 

Biographic InfX)rmation ' ' , * 

T. Sex: Hale ^- ^Female ^ • • - 

2. Age • ' • • . ■ 

3. Number Gf years. ,in the professional field of: . FuiVilnia . Part Tims 
A* Adult Education admini strati orr \ _^ 

B. Adult Education - tea cliing j - , - 

C'".-^ E<iuc. Administration iotiier than Adlilt Ed.) ; • 

D. Educatron - teathihg (other than Adult Ed\) _____ 

4. Checjc; highest college 'degree you possess: ' . ' 

Associate Degree ' ' • Master !s Degree- ^"Doctonte 

{ : Bachelors Degree ' Specialist Degree 

5. Hhat was your undergraduate major? . ' . . ' ^_ 

6.. Whajt v/aS your undergraduate minor? . ' : 

7. .What was yoyr graduate major <na$ter*s' level)? . 

.6. What wVs yolir graduate 'minor {Master's' level )? - ■ * 

9. What' was your special ist .major? : ' . , • 

10. What>was your Doctorate major? , - 2l \ . 

n. Please check any of the followlncj types of fcertificajbes you currently . 
px)ss-ess: - ' ' 

- . * .in Teacbinq , in Administration-' 

" • ' - ^ . 
A. Profession^^t 

, -'B. Standard . V;. 

C. Pre-standard . 

D. Provisional ....... ^ . . 

' E. Substitute ........... 

F. Emergency . . , . . . / 

6.. Status Teaching Certificate . 
(Issued by the ^tate Dept. 
of Vocational Education* for * 
Ackilt Basic and Voc/ adult 
education tGaciifng.) ^ ^ 




ADULT EDUCATION. PROGRAM . • r ' 

4 

}Z\ Please check the appropriate 'classification^ as to.whe^^ your adult 
education program is located. , - ^ ? 

Junior CoTlege Vocational/Technical School 

^ K - 12 Public School State College 

- > Other (describe) ; . 

13. Have you completed any adult education v;orkshops, courses or other 
training programs which .were designed to prepare administrators to 
supervise adult education programs? YeW^ No 

If yes, please descri-be the program (s) and when you participated. 

. : IL . 



14. In which of the. following professional societies do you hold membership? 

^ ' ' '* . 

• Natipnal Education Association — 

^ Nebraska State Educational, Association 

Adult and Continuing Education Association of Nebraska > 

National Association 'for Public Continuing and Adult Lducation 

. ' Adult Education Association of the U;S.A. ""^^ 

Other (list) ' " — 

15» • Are you a f{\U time administrator of an atftlt Qducat'ion program? 

Yes No ^ , - 

1^. If you are a pairt tiine administrator of adult t>ducation, briefly doscrib 
your Jion-adult education position, (identify any courses. you teacli). 




iZ. Estimate what! percentage t)f your total working tme is devoted to 
admifiistering Adult Basic Education (iiB^-6ED) programs ' ..^ 

Wliat percentage of your total time is devoted to administering adults - 
-edbcation programs other t.han ABE-GHD?. ., 



18, 4^1ease indicate the importance ofjach of the follov/ing -problems to 
you as an administrator ^of adult education,. by circling the proper 
number TDn^a 5' point scale, (.1 is least important and 5 mcst iniportant) 



Finding' qualified t^aefievi^ . . . 

Lack of funding • 

Insufficient olassroom space 

Insufficient student interest 

Recruiting students * . . , 

Lack of appropriate instructional material 
Providing inservice training for teachers 



Planning ef fee tTve programs' ... . 

tack ^f community support 

Lack of state level approval .... 



1 2 3 4 5. 

1 2 3 4 5. 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



19. 



• 1-2 3 4 5 

Lack of integration of state, local and federal programs 1 2' 3 4 5- 

To the best of your ability, estimate what percent of your adult 
education time is devoted to each of , the following:- 



V/orking with- teachers 
^ Community relation^ 



Working with students 
Other . 



Office duties, staff m^tings and selection ofmaterials 

20. Identify the r^umber of staff Ir^our adult education program. Please 
specify various titles if dlff^ent from those listed. 



'Director 
Supervisor" 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Teacher-aids 
.Others 



Full • 
time 


Part 
time 


Volunteer 


Full • 
tirfte-^ 


time 


Volunteer 


























^ 














> 




9 " • ' 






• 




' - r » 












4l 









The following arc some possible tasks of the adult education director or 
supervisor, Please circle the number on. the five point scale to indicate 

the importance of the individual task?*as you perceive it. (1 is of low 
value and 5 is of 'great importance) 

i-la-ke a survey to identify the educational" 'needs of ' - . 

the- community : 1 2 '3 4 5 

Establish long range goals and corresponding objectives 

to be accomplished " 1'2345 

Design a curriculum to achieve these objectives 12 3 4 5 

Develop a philosophy that is compatible with that of 

the sponsoring agency ' . . ; 1 2 3 4 5 

Once an adult education class -is established, continually 

monitor it in order to keep the class'in'a functional 

state • 1 2 3 4 5 

Provide a program flexible enough to permit- the ' 

Implementation of innovative ideas ^ 1 ^^3 4 5 

Coordinate the so«^ces of monies necessary to finance 

a quality program". . ; : . , . 1 2 3 4 5 

Keep-informed of legislation related to adult education . 1 2 3 4' 5 

Develop Educational and financial plans to meet thci 

"needs of the community -. . 1 2 3 4 5 

Selection of teachers, aids, volunteers and counselors . 12-3 4 5 

Provide for inservice education for the staff . . . ■. .' 1 2 3 4 5 

Select books and magazines for a professional library 

to be used by the staff 1 2 .3 4 5 

Supervise, evaluate and direct the staff . . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

Arrange fqr equipment and materials for class use" \ . , '\ 1^345 

Recruit students 1 2 3 4 5 

Maintain stucjent records . . 1 2 3 4 5 

Arrange attesting program that will allow a studert^^to be^-^ ' 
placed in, the appropriate level in classes . . • ^ . 2 3 4 ^5 ' , 

Provide an informal classroom environment suited to* ^hr^ 

needs of adults \ ^ v'^, Cx. 1 2 3 4 



-Hake a baby-sitting arrangement for students' with children 
at a nursery, with Girl Scouts, volunteers, etc. 1 2 3 4 5 
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Plan for car pools or reducad bus fare for enrollees 1 2 3 4 5 C 

Promote the program in-ths cciranunity . \ . . . . ... .' 1 2 3 4 5 *' 

Coordinate the adult education program with thoss of'othcr 

schools in the community or other areas 1 2 3 4 5- 

Establish a. prbcedure for coirauni cations with school officials - ' 

and other community agency administrators 1 2 3 4 5 

Jir^^ki^^^'? newspapers, radio and television stations to keeo • 
• tne public informed of the progress of the programs "., 1 2*3 4 5 

Institute. a program that recognizes the "total progress" of 

a student, not academic growth alo.,e \ ' . . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

■•Complete necessary reports on the program . . . . . ,." i 2 3 4'5 

Arrange for .smoking and coffee at adult classes 1 2 3 4 5 



22. 



The following competencies are. some of those a supervisor of adult 
education programs "needs in order to *5(:icc-^,sfuny c-r. vy c:!t his or fcc- 
job. Please check those about which yo^i foel you need additional- 
knowledge. For each competency that yod checl;, please note- how you 
would like to acquire that knowledge or skill. 



ERIC 



' u ■ 

i 

COMPETENCY • • 


I need - 
additional 
knowk'dqe 


I v/^ld like to iicquire l^/^" 
additio-i?J ^':K':\^^A\'^^ bv: 


Formal 
Course 


workshop 


Written 


Objectives - AbiTity to identify/ 
and select performance based 
behavioral objectives for use in 
proaram planning. 






# • 




Clientele Need Analyses - Ab41ity 
to conduct need appraisal and*- ■ 
clientele analysis to help Set' 
agehcy or program goals. 










Goal Analysis - Ability to ' . 
analyze and set long and sfiort 
ranqe program qoals. ' ' ' - 






4 


A. 


Program planning process 
Ability to utilize a sequence of 
steps in planning^ ^nd operating 
a' proqram. - 


\ 








SciieduMng - Ability to bring 
together appropriate learners, j - 
mentor's, materials, equipment ' 
and facilities. » 










Ueqision Haking - Ski 11 1n'^ 
.planning and executing effectfve 
decision makinq strateqies. 












.8'2 



COMpeTEnCY 



L need ' 
additional 
knowledoe 



? v/oald like to ^qutre the 
additiopal knowledge. by ^ 



Fonnal 
Course 



Woy^kshop 



Written 
Matcrvil 



Evaluation - Abilil:x 
struct usable instr" 
data collection! 



ccn- ' 
s for 

Evaluation - Abilit^^plan 
evaluation strategies in con- 
ju nction with grogram goals. 



AFihty to idptifyaHcT 
analyze ind](|raua1 , agency % 
and- comma ntty issues reJated 
to goals and philosophy of. 

adul t\educat1oh: 

Understanding of interrelation- 
s^hips betv/een adult education 
and the, remai nder 'of 
education 



Ability io^cofitiiHinlcate orally 
and. in writ;na at a 
professional level 



Ability to interpret, conduct 

. ayij apply research. ' 

Abni llty to .develop -effective, 
procedures for. the recruit- 
ment, selection, orientation^ 
aqd supervision of agency 

staffj,_; > - ' 

.A'BTnty to apply basic ' 
concepts celated to agency 
finance and facilities to ' 
help achieve program Qb.iectives'.. 
Understanding jDroceduros for 
•planning betv/een agencies 
including collaboration and 
councils, ' . 



r ■ 



A ^ 



23; Please identify any 'specific administration'or proqram d1 
. V that yoii "have: 



anntng needs 



83 
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APPEIIDIX B 



LOOATia^ OK ADUlV ljl)U(;A.TiaN COU|{3K53 ',WU PliOGKAf.1 




I.- Public School ^Di 



ERIC 



Albion 
i^Alliarice 
• Ansley - . 
. ' Atkinson 
•Auburn 
, Bayard " . 
Beatrice 
Beayer City 
Belldvuo ' 
Blair ' " 
Bloomfield, 
' Brid/report • 

Burv/ell 
. Campborll 
I ' Cairo 

' ^ Ceda^ Rapids 

Centra3f City, 

.Chadron • 
"Clarksort* 

Columbus } 

Cozad 

prete- a 
^ Curtis < 
. David City ' 

Diller 

Dodg^ 

Elba [ ' 
/igin \ * 
'^'Elv/Qod 
Emerson ^ r 
Ewing 
} " ExSter' '» 
• Plairbury ' 

Fairfielfi. 
, Fallss" City^ 
F.annan 
'FLlloy 
I ^irth 
' Promont 
' Friend 



Fuilerton 
Genoa \ 
Grand Island 
^ Gordon 
Grai>t * 
'Gretna 

Guide Rock * . 

Harrisburg ^ 

Hastings 

' Hayes. Center^ 

'Hay Sprinf^s* 

Henderson 

Holbrook 
/ Holdrege 

Isomer •> * 

Huinboldt . 

Hyannis 

Imperial 

Kearney 

Kenesaw 

Kimball 

Lake view • ^ ' 

Laurel 

Lexington • 
Lincoln- 

Loup Cit3^ 

LyncH 

Lyons 
Macy ; . 
HMcCook 
^Milf<Drd- 
Millard ' ' 
-Minden 
Mullen, 

Nebraska City, 
Nehav/k^ 
, New Castle / 
Niobrara*. 
Norfolk 
North Loup ' 



^ North' Platte 
p Oakland 
Omaha . 
Ogallala • 
O'Neill 
Ord. , 
Oxford ; 
Palmyra 
Piawh^ee City 
Petersburg 
Plainview 
•Tlattsmouth 
" Polk ' t 
Pqnca ■ \ 
• ' Randolph 
. . Raymond 

St. Edward ' 
. Saint Paul 
San tee 
^ Schuylen 

Scottsbluff . 
'Seward 
Si/inQy ' 
Spencer 
'^Stanton ^ 
Stella ' ' ^ 
Sutton^ ' 
Syracuse. 
Takanak 
Tilden 

^Valentine ^ . 
Verdigre 
. Warthill 
V/avjerly V 4 
V/est Point"" 
V/in/ebago 



T 



- Technical Comrnunltv Coileges >v;itH Adult Education ' Pro rrams 
. A- Central Tfebraska Technical O'ormnunity tolleRe Area ' , 

» / . 

• Ce,ritral NeSraska Technical .Collpge-Ha^tings • - '^'^ . 
Platte College-Columbiis 

S« Easte-rn Nebr'aska Technical CommunitY Co'llek e Area - (to be 
named) ' ' ^ : — , 

C. 'Mid-Plains Technical Community t:olle'g;e Area 

;. ■ ' North Platte Junior College-North Platte 

Mid-Plains- Vocational Technical College-N'orth Platte' 
McCook Junior College-McCook' ' 

^' Northeast Nebraska Technical Community Cfllle^e Area 

Northeastern Nebraska Coll ege-N,orf oik 
Northeast Technical Commiohi'ty College-Norfolk 
ji , ' . ■ . ■ 

^' Ornaha .Nebraska Technical Community Collepje Area -Omaha 

Southeast Nebraska Technical- C6mmUni ry Collet^e Area 

' ' Fairbury Junior College-Fairbury 

Lincoln Nebraska Technical Community College-Lincoln 
N^'braska Technical College-MiTf ord 

G. . Western Nebraska Technical Community . Coll eg'e Area ^" 

'Nebraska/'Viestem College-Scbttsblirff 
^'^estern Nebraska Vocational Technical College-Sidney"' 




A 




■ERIC ^ . - 




111. Adult Basic Education PrW^m Sites . / 



Allianee . 
Beatrice 
Chadron 
Cozad*^ • 
Fairbury 
/alts >City 
Grand Island 
Kearney ' 
.Laxingtbn 
Lincoln ' • 



'Adul 



t Basic Ec 



Lincoln-State Pen^r& Correctional Complex 
McCook / - / , 

Minden ' ^ - ^ 

Nebraska City ' " . * 

Norfolk • . ' 
^ North Platte • - v . * 

Ogallala - \ ^ , 

pmaha " 
Scottsbluff . > 
York^- ' , 

York Women's Reformatory^ • 



Ainsworth 

AlLion, / 

Arapahoe , 

Bayar^d 

Benkelman 

Bridgeport 

Central City 

Cody ' 

Xolumbus' 

Crawford ^ ; ' 

Crete * ' 

Curtis 

Dakota City 

David City* 

Exeter 

Geneva ^ j 
, Gering 

Gibbon ^ ' 

Gordon 

Partington 

Hay Springs 

Hayes Center 
, Hebron 

Holdre^e 



ducation Satellite Classroom Sites 

Humboldt 

' ' - ' Imperial 

Lodgepole 
Lyman 
'■tacy 

Minatare , 
J . ' , . Mitchell . 

^Morrill 
Neligh \ 
' • Niobrar^a " 
O'l^efll . 
Oshkosh 
Plainviev/ 
Ravenna 
Rushville 
San tee . 
Seward 
Stromsburg 
Tekamah 
* Valentine 
Wayne 

West Point. 
Wi 1 ber 

Winnebago / 



' ■ 80 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY. DiPLOKAS E.\RNED 



-3,939^ 



279 



■ ;.; ^ '^2,599 . 
1.5^4<^ •• . 1,065" 



V 1,340 




',*) 



1969 



1970 



' 19:71 



1972 



Curauiatiye Number' of Equivalency Certificates I"ssujed 



= bfumber of Equivalency Certificates Issued Per Year 



1973 



4, 



8' 
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' APPENDIX D 



f . 



Source: 



•T970 CENSUS INFORMATION- PERTAINING TO 
NEBRASKA'S EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
ADULTS' 



_ State Department o.f^ ^ucatioh, Divisioh'of Adult- Education 



•■\. : 



..erJc 



'86 



■2L 
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